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PREFACE 


This essay has developed out of ideas set forth ina 
series of four addresses delivered to the teachers of 
the Friends’ Central School of Philadelphia and 
to the teachers and committee of the Germantown 
Friends’ School. It deals as much with the doctrines 
of the Society of Friends as with their educational 
policies. Quaker education can only be understood in 
the light of Quaker tenets as a whole. Education is 
meaningless unless it has a goal. The goal of Quaker > 
education has been, as its history shows, perpetuation 
of the Quaker way of life. 

This book is third in a series of efforts to portray 
the fundamental doctrines of Friends by observing 
their application in specific practices. Creative Wor- 
ship (Swarthmore Lecture, London, 1931) dealt with 
the meeting for worship. Devine Human Society (Wil- 
liam Penn Lecture, Philadelphia, 1938) described the 
Quaker meeting for business. The present atey is 
concerned with the Quaker school. 

All three of these essays are based upon the same 
ideas. They undertake to show that the meeting for 
worship, the meeting for business and the school 
are special types of community life which are, or 
ought to be, governed by a pattern of procedure aris- 
ing out of fundamental Quaker doctrines. These doc- 
trines have too often been interpreted in the past in 
individualistic and humanistic terms in conformity 
with the spirit of the age. The Inward Light, or 


Divine Element in the soul, is not simply an individ- 
ual Light giving individual guidance; it is also, as 
the practice of the Society of Friends so often shows, 
a super-individual Light which inspires the group as 
a whole, uniting its members from above. It creates 
organic community life by causing individualism and 
self-centeredness to be transcended. The meeting for 
worship, the meeting for business and the school are 
specialized groups in which a community-creating 
process with potentialities to spread to society as a 
whole may be set free to operate. Present catastrophic 
events seem to indicate that the old individualism 
cannot solve the problems of the present day. We 
must choose between the super-individualism of na- 
tionalism and the super-individualism of religion and 
shape our educational policies to prepare the children 
of today for one or the other. 


Quaker educators are faced with a dilemma. Shall 
they allow Quaker schools and colleges to develop 
solely as institutions of excellent standing, meeting 
the needs of families who can afford the luxury of 
private schools, or shall they appeal to a more lim- 
ited constituency by discovering and applying the 
distinguishing characteristics which a Quaker school 
ought to embody today? This essay does not try to 
answer this question. It undertakes to throw lght 
on it by surveying what has been done in the past 
and what may be aimed at in the future if past pol- 
icies are transformed to meet changed conditions. 
The writer has taught in nearly every type of Quaker 
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school and college but his personal experience is small 
compared with the experience of the Society of 
Friends through approximately three hundred years. 
It is upon this total experience that conclusions must 
be based. 

Footnotes have been deleted from this informal 
publication, though a list of works consulted is ap- 
pended. The reader is referred to this list for detailed 
historical information. 


Howarp H. Brinton 
Pendle Hill 


July, 1940 


I. THE AIMS OF EDUCATION 


What is the meaning and goal of life? What kind 
of life is it most worthwhile to live and what con- 
stitutes the best preparation for it? Education, more 
than any other human undertaking, requires an an- 
swer to these ultimate questions. We cannot educate 
intelligently unless we know what we are educating 
for. If, as is generally agreed today, we are edu- 
cating our young people in order that they may be 
able to live the best possible kind of life here and now 
on this earth, then we must arrive at some way of de- 
fining that kind of life. 

Nothing less than a complete philosophy of life 
is required in order to define education’s purpose. If 
we who are educators are too definite in our answer to 
ultimate questions we can properly be accused of dog- 
matism and narrowness. If we are too vague then we 
are open to the criticism that we do not know for what 
we are educating. We may tell our students that the 
goal is to be a “good citizen” or “to be kind and help- 
ful to others” or to develop a “worthy character’ or 
to “maintain a proper place in society” or we may say 
that the object of education is “success in life”, but 
they may ask, as indeed many are asking today, by 
what standard we judge a citizen good, a character 
worthy, a place in society proper, or a life successful. 
Why should they be kind and helpful to others when 
many persons who have attained visible status have 
proceeded upon quite different assumptions? Al- 
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though today we are the victims of vagueness, educa- 
tion in its past history has not lacked philosophies 
of life adequate to define its purpose. Confucianism 
developed one such philosophy, Judaism another, Cal- 
vinism another. Catholicism has provided more than 
one philosophy sufficient to define educational policy. 
Communism, Naziism and Fascism also present at- 
tempts at complete philosophies of life which are to- 
day the bases of the education of millions. The par- 
ticular philosophy of life which we shall consider in 
this essay as providing a definition of educational | 
purpose is Quakerism. 

There are, from time to time, transitional epochs 
in education, periods in which, as is the case today, 
both ends and means become obscured. The present 
bewilderment in American education is resulting in 
countless experiments and fads. This condition is due 
to the fact that American democracy, as now prac- 
ticed and understood, presents no philosophy of life 
sufficiently fundamental and thorough-going to en- 
able popular education to define its goal and develop 
its method. Democracy, in its present secular form, 
does not deal with all of life nor with ultimate ques- 
tions. For many persons it scarcely goes further than 
defining political procedure. The American cultural 
pattern is blurred. In politics we aim at achieving 
democratic procedure, but in industry and commerce, 
in most of our schools, in our bureaucratic and mili- 
tary establishments, and in many cases in our relig- 
ious and other types of organizations we do not. But 
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there are deeper reasons than these for the failure of 
democracy to supply an adequate goal for education. 

The expressed aims of education change with the 
changing times, though there are certain constant 
elements, as for instance the use of the schools as 
one of the means, along with family and church, by 
which the cumulative cultural heritage of the race can 
be transmitted to the rising generation. Under all 
philosophies of education schools have undertaken as 
a minimum requirement to assure mastery of certain 
fundamental processes required by society. Other 
general requirements have also been met. The colonial 
schools of America recognized the interests of relig- 
ion as primary. In periods preceding our own, voca- 
tional skills were largely imparted outside the school. 
Since the family and community have gradually 
ceased to function as reliable agents for conveying 
this training, skills have come more and more to take 
a recognized place in the educational program. Cul- 
ture in the sense of development of intelligence, taste 
and manners; discipline of the mind; use of artificial 
problems as a training for the solution of real prob- 
lems; knowledge of facts; growth and training of 
the inborn powers of the individual as they spon- 
taneously emerge in the course of his development; 
all these and many others were educational goals 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Yet 
these goals are all partial and relative. They do not 
of themselves define the good life. Knowledge of 
facts, for example, does not take us very far. We 
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need in addition some standard of value in order to 
decide what facts are worth knowing. We do not 
count all the blades of grass in a field because there 
are other facts which are more valuable as objects of 
knowledge. Stimulation of the growth of inborn 
powers is hardly appropriate for an educational goal. 
There are obviously some inborn powers which ought 
to be suppressed or sublimated. Ought we, for in- 
stance, to cultivate fear and pugnacity? Mental dis- 
cipline is good, but only in so far as it serves some 
purpose beyond itself. 


In both public and private schools today we find 
two objectives more or less consciously present in the 
minds of educators. One is individual, the other is 
social. The first of these objectives is to provide tools 
necessary to achieve success and the second is to de- 
velop what is sometimes defined as “social efficiency.”’ 
Through “social efficiency” the student is enabled to 
assume his proper role in our political, industrial and 
scientific democracy. 

The success motive is sometimes interpreted in a 
broad sense to include development of all capacities 
of the individual, health, taste and manners, power 
to make good use of leisure and a mind disciplined 
and able to command the means of access to useful 
knowledge. Too often this motive degenerates into 
a concentration upon material rewards. The success 
motive received its greatest emphasis a few years ago 
when educators advertised their wares by showing 
statistically “that no other investments yield such 
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large dividends in material wealth as do investments 
in education.” Education came to reflect the ideals of 
the industrial age. It employed principles of scientific 
management such as standardization, consolidation, 
large scale production, research laboratories, efficiency 
methods, statistical surveys and specialized profes- 
sional training of teachers in technical procedures. 
This efficiency program had and is having some good 
results but there has already occurred a much needed 
reaction against it. The school building became too 
obviously like a factory ; teachers were treated as in- 
dustrial employees, pupils as product and teaching 
as the processing of raw materials. The reaction took 
the form of the so-called progressive education, a 
movement which has made considerable headway in 
many private schools and in some state systems of 
education. These newer methods, revolting against 
a too exclusive learning from books, demonstrations 
and lectures, and adapting educational procedures to 
age, health, interest and abilities, expose the student 
to “self-directed spontaneous activities, preferably 
in group Situations.” External compulsions of author- 
ity, penalties and rewards are here reduced to a mini- 
mum. In an atmosphere of freedom, interest is 
aroused. Opportunities are provided for the release 
of creative powers, resulting in original thought and 
action. 


’ In education of the older classical type the stu- 
dent faced problems in the school which were differ- 
ent from those outside the school. In the new cur- 
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riculum the school itself aims to become a real and 
life-like community, organic with society. Here prob- 
lems are faced similar to the problems in the larger 
community outside. The school, by being a democracy 
in itself, becomes a training ground for the greater 
democracy in which life is to be lived. Freedom and 
individuality are developed in so far as they are con- 
sistent with a spirit of cooperation and tolerance in 
a real democratic society. Thus, of the two goals of 
modern education, material success and social effici- 
ency in a democratic society, the newer education puts 
the emphasis on the second though not neglecting the 
first. 

These newer ideas in education are an improve- 
ment over the old, although the older authoritative 
methods are still largely in force. Yet there are those 
who think that something important has been left out 
of these newer methods. The Catholic declares that 
the child is for God, not for himself or democracy. 
The goal of his life is beatitude, knowledge of God. 
Christian education, for the Catholic, is God-centered, 
Christ-centered, church-centered, not child-centered 
or democracy-centered. The Society of Friends has 
maintained that youth should be brought up in obedi- 
ence to inward divine monitions. Education, accord- 
ing to the Quaker theory, ought not to be man- 
centered nor state-centered. It must minister to the 
needs of body, mind and spirit, it must be both for 
time and for eternity, it must partake of both the hu- 
man and the divine. The goal of life is the centering 
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of the human will in the Divine will, whereas the new 
education would seek to center the will in the col- 
lective will of human society. Standards of behavior, 
according to the Quaker view, ought not to be taken 
from society as it is at the moment, but from society 
as it ought to be. 

It is not surprising that, as the sanctions of re- 
ligion were giving way, a pragmatic philosophy of 
trial and error should have emerged and dominated 
American thought. Progressive education is prag- 
matic. Its goal is that which emerges from experience 
by the process of experimentation. This aim changes 
as experience changes. In a widely used publication 
entitled Zhe Purpose of Education in American 
Democracy, issued by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, the purpose is stated as follows: 

“The general end of education in America at the 
present time is the fullest possible development of 
the individual within the framework of our present 
industrialized democratic society.” This end is: de- 
fined later as a “socially desirable way of living.” 
“The choice of this way of living .. . is primarily 
determined by the prevailing scale of social and per- 
sonal values.” Thus the goal of education is deter- 
mined by the scale of values which prevails at the 
moment. The Commission lists four groups of educa- 
tional objectives with more than forty subdivisions. 
Many of these objectives conflict. 

Man, according to such views, is part of the flux 
of life to which he adjusts himself as best he can by 
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experimentation. Thus the student in his modernized 
school community may discover that dishonesty does 
not pay, a maxim which new experiences in the larger 
community may alter. If moral rules are nothing 
more than generalizations out of immediate experi- 
ence they have no permanence or validity. What ap- 
pears to work today may in the long run be quite 
impracticable. Even democracy cannot be posited as 
a goal if progressive education is faithful to its prin- 
ciples, for democracy itself may prove impracticable 
when put to the test of experience. 

The task of deriving educational procedure from 
such principles is not made easier when, to the social 
goal, there is added the somewhat inconsistent in- 
dividual goal according to which education must pro- 
mote the fullest possible development of the individ- 
ual. There are then as many goals of education as 
there are individuals to educate. The aim of educa- 
tion, as fostered by the elective system, becomes any 
kind of life which the individual, in this case often 
the immature individual, conceives as satisfying his 
desires and interests. Such anarchy calls forth its 
opposite which is authoritative and scientific control. 
Because modern American education has no implicit 
goal organically conditioning its explicit forms, it 
must rely on external mechanical standards such as 
credits and grades, which tend to become as mathe- 
matically determined as the specifications in building 
a house. 
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Progressive education has made an important and 
useful discovery. The progressive school is a com- 
munity which seeks to be like the larger community 
‘for which it prepares. The child learns by doing. He 
will tend to live in the larger community the kind of 
life which he lives in the smaller school community. 
If a democratic, tolerant, equalitarian society is 
wanted, an authoritarian school is not the means by 
which to prepare for it. This view is accepted in the 
Quaker theory of education which holds that the 
school should be a community which prepares for a 
greater community outside itself by being like it. 
But there is an important difference which was more 
characteristic of the Quaker schools of the past than 
it is of those of the present. The Quaker school pre- 
pared, not for the great secular society all around 
it with its many conflicting, changing standards or 
lack of standards, but for a special kind of life which 
was to some degree embodied in a special community 
— the Society of Friends. This way of life was the 
goal of Quaker education. However imperfectly it 
might be exemplified by the Quaker community it 
was at least rendered sufficiently definite to be aimed 
at and imitated. | 

The first task of the Quaker school was to teach - 
those fundamental subjects which every one must 
know in order to be a “useful member of society.” 
This phrase often appears in the minutes of Friends’ 
meetings dealing with education. But such useful 
subjects were means and not ends. The end was the 
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particular pattern of life according to which the So- 
ciety of Friends as a whole endeavored to live, a life 
whose ideal was modeled after the ways of the King- 
dom of God and not after the ways of the world. Such 
a life is guided inwardly by the Spirit of God and 
outwardly by the words of the Founder of the Chris- 
tian religion. Its source is in obedience not to man nor 
to the voice of society, but to hints which heedful hu- 
man spirits can and do derive from the Infinite Spirit. 

Such a goal is not found in the flux of society by 
a process of experimentation but by an experience of 
that which is above the flux. Throughout its history 
the Society of Friends has demonstrated the age-old 
tension between the church and the world. Friends’ 
principles have frequently run counter to current so- 
cial practices. Their schools did not prepare for the 
society that is, but for the society that ought to be. 
|The Quakers did not hesitate to be a “peculiar people” 
‘in order to live their principles. They did not train 
their children to adjust themselves to society but to 
stand apart from it when conscience required. For- 
tunately for the Quaker educator these principles did 
not exist wholly in the abstract. They were concretely 
though partially expressed as a pattern of divine and 
human relationship in a living religious group which 
was intimately in contact with the school. This 
Quaker group sought to be inspired from above, not 
from the current usages of the world. Theirs was a 
“beloved community’’, a divine-human society whose 
way of living, however definitely developed, was sub- 
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ject to constant revision under the inspiration of the 
Spirit of Truth. The school was both the vehicle for 
the transmission of the cultural heritage of this spe- 
cialized community and a means of exploring it and 
bettering it. 

In “Paideia”, Werner Jaeger’s study of the ideals 
of Greek culture, education is defined as “the process 
by which a community perceives and transmits its 
physical and intellectual character. For the individual 
passes away but the type remains . . . Education as 
practiced by man is inspired by the same creative and 
directive vital force which impels every natural 
species to maintain and preserve its own type... 
Education in any human community is the direct ex- 
pression of its active awareness of a standard... 
Since the basis of education is a given consciousness 
of the values which govern human life, its history 
is affected by changes in the values current within 
the community. When these values are stable, educa- 
tion is firmly based; when they are displaced or de- 
stroyed, the educational process is weakened until it 
becomes inoperative. This occurs: when tradition is 
violently overthrown or suffers internal collapse.” 

According to this doctrine Quaker education was 
purposeful and firmly based as long as the Quakers 
were aware of definite standards of living. The same 
can be said of Puritan education and of other types as 
well. But Quakerism and Puritanism have both shared 
in the general collapse of standards in American life. 
Even the Jesuit program has become subject to modi- 
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fication in our country today. Neither the New Eng- 
land type of college nor the Quaker school quite 
knows now what it ought to be doing. There is a vast 
difference between preparing to meet college entrance 
requirements and preparing for the kingdom of 
heaven. But there was a time when Quakerism had 
a definite philosophy of life which resulted in a defi- 
nite standard of living embodied in a real community 
of persons. The purpose of education was to provide 
training for the kind of living which was implicit 
in the nature of Quakerism. To define that purpose 
more definitely we must first define the nature of 
Quakerism. 


Il. THE NATURE OF QUAKERISM 


The doctrines of the Society of Friends may be 
divided into three classes, to be designated here as 
primary, secondary and tertiary. In a general way 
the secondary come from the primary, and the ter- 
tiary derive their character from the secondary. 

According to this scheme the primary doctrine con- 
cerns the “Inner Light”, the secondary, the meeting 
for worship and the meeting for business, and the ter- 
tiary the outreaching social implications of the type 
of community life expressed through these meetings. 

The primary doctrine of the Society of Friends 
declares that the Presence of God is felt at the apex 
of the human soul and that man can therefore know 
and heed God directly, without any intermediary in 
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the form of church, priest, sacrament, or sacred book. 
As present in man God is both immanent and trans- 
cendent; immanent because He is not mechanically 
operating on man from without but sharing in his 
life; transcendent, for the Divine Life extends infin- 
itely out beyond and above all human life. Many fig- 
ures of speech are used to designate this Divine Pres- 
ence which as immanent in man is personal, and as 
transcendent, is super-personal. It is a “Light,” a 
“Power,” a “Word,” a “Seed of the Kingdom.” God 
dwells in man to guide him and transform him into 
the likeness of His Son. Man’s endeavor should be 
to merge his will with the Divine Will, as far as he 
is able to comprehend it, and by obedience to become 
an instrument through which God’s power works upon 
the world. To seek such a goal is to seek to be an 
embodiment of the Divine Life through unity with it. 
In this search man’s life acquires unity and purpose. 


Such a doctrine is not peculiar to Quakerism nor 
even to Christianity. It has existed in various forms 
in all the great religions of the world. In different 
ages and in different places the experience of the 
Presence of God has been described in essentially the 
same terms. This in itself is evidence of its validity 
and reality. All human beings have had some measure 
of this experience, whether they are aware of its na- 
ture or not. All human beings are therefore infinitely 
valuable and all can be appealed to as capable of 
right action. 
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Such a religion is an eternal gospel not relevant to 
any historical events. But religion must have its tem- 
poral as well as its eternal aspect. The Society of 
Friends is a Christian society. It is therefore aware 
of the great significance of the historical events which 
gave rise to the Christian religion, events which can 
be designated as additional primary doctrines. Only 
when the eye of time and the eye of eternity see one 
single picture does Truth acquire the dimension of 
depth. 


Quakerism shares its primary and its tertiary doc- 
trines with many other religious groups. Only in 
what we are calling the secondary doctrines is Quak- 
erism unique and clearly distinguished from all 
other sects and opinions. These secondary doctrines 
are embodied in the meeting for worship and the 
meeting for business which constitute definite types 
of community life with definite patterns of behavior. 
In them the individual experience of God’s light and 
leading becomes a group experience by which the Di- 
vine Presence in the midst operates as a uniting or 
coordinating Power. As the presence of God in the 
individual becomes a means whereby man is unified 
and the different elements in his being are coordin- 
ated on a higher level of existence, so the presence 
of God in the group operates upon its members, unify- 
ing them into a single organic whole in which the 
various parts function toward a single end. In the 
meeting, man aspires upward toward God and hori- 
zontally toward his fellow worshippers and, as a re- 
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sult, the divine-human realtionship and the inter- 
human relationship blend and reinforce each other. 
In the meeting for worship the Godward direction of 
attention is emphasized and in the meeting for busi- 
ness the manward direction. Each direction needs 
something of the other if the goal is to be reached. 


In the meeting for worship there is no prearranged 
program. Worshipers wait in silence, endeavoring to 
make themselves as open as possible to the inflowings 
of Divine Life and as sensitive as possible to the 
whisperings of the still, small voice. They cultivate 
not only awareness of God but also awareness of their 
fellowmen. The hard shell of self-centeredness is 
dissolved and life flows inward and outward, both 
Godward and manward. Lonely separateness is lost 
in a greater life, which is both personal and more 
than personal. Sometimes the silence is broken when 
the worshiper feels, arising in his heart, a message 
which he is able to recognize as one which will help 
the meeting. Such a discourse is not in the form of 
argument, lecture, or discussion. It comes from a 
deeper source than these, It is a simple, brief state- 
ment of insight born of the silence. 

In the meeting for business the Society of Friends 
makes its decisions regarding its own affairs and its 
work in the world around it. The only official is a 
clerk whose duty is simply to record the decisions of 
the meeting. There is no voting. Matters before the 
meeting are discussed in a spirit of submission to the 
Divine ordering until unity is reached. Theoretically 
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there is no coercion of a minority by a majority. If 
unity is not reached no decision is made. The final 
result is in general not a compromise. Often it is a 
new and unexpected result brought about by the syn- 
thesis of different points of view. This method of 
achieving agreement on a course of action through 
submitting to a harmonizing power operating from 
a superhuman level can be described as organic rather 
than mechanical though both these terms are figures 
of speech. It sometimes works very slowly, for or- 
ganic growth is slower than mechanical construction. 
The search for truth and unity is sometimes a long 
and difficult one, requiring much love and tolerance, 
but the goal when achieved is worth the patient effort. 
Unity is always possible to those who go deep enough, 
for in the depth of our beings we are all one, as 
branches are one in the vine. 

The tertiary or social doctrines of the Society of ' 
Friends evolve out of the primary and secondary doc- 
trines. The meetings for worship or business are 
small communities of persons who aim to develop 
among themselves certain types of relationship with 
God and one another. These types of relationships, 
originating within the meeting, tend to become a 
complete pattern of life to be lived outside the meet- 
ing as well as within it. The meeting both creates 
and exemplifies the kind of behavior which ought 
to prevail everywhere. It is therefore both a labora- 
tory and a training ground for the desired social 
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order. It may even become a germ cell of the new so- 
ciety of tomorrow. | 

All the social doctrines can be derived directly 
from the primary doctrines of the Inward Light and 
the teachings of Jesus. This has often been done, 
both in the Society of Friends and in other religious 
societies. The Christian social gospel is of course by 
no means peculiar to the Quakers. However, it is 
probable that this particular sequence of primary pro- 
ducing secondary and the secondary conditioning the 
form of the tertiary testimonies occasions social ac- 
tion in the form which is characteristic of the Society 
of Friends. Here social action is more than a logical 
deduction from the fatherhood of God, the brother- 
hood of man, and the ethics of the New Testament. 
It grows out of actual experiences in meetings for ~ 
worship or business over a period of time. The indi- 
vidual becomes slowly sensitized to the world’s needs. 
The tender plant is first nurtured in the seed-bed of 
the meeting. When it is strong enough it can be set 
out to grow in a less favorable environment. 

Social testimonies evolve slowly out of the practice 
and form of the meetings. Actions which seem right 
today may become wrong tomorrow in the light of 
further insight.’ The Society of Friends is still far 
from discovering all that is implied in these divine- 
human communities. For the sake of a clearness 
which is obtained at the price of over-simplification, 
four social doctrines are here singled out for con- 
sideration. Let us list them as community, pacifism, 
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equality, and simplicity, preserving the chronological 
order of their development. Obviously in such a classi- 
fication there is much overlapping. 


All four are exemplified in a Friends’ meeting. 


COMMUNITY is present in the attempt of the meet- 
ing to become a unified, closely integrated group of 
persons which is not just a collection of separate indi- 
viduals, but a living whole which is more than the 
sum of its parts. Not only is a spiritual and intellec- 
tual group life created in a successful meeting but, 
in various degrees, material interdependence develops 
as well. 


PaciFIsM, a word derived from gax and faczo, 
designates “‘peace making” and is therefore a positive 
rather than a negative doctrine. It might be called 
creative peaceableness. Spontaneous pacifism should 
arise in the meeting for worship for there is no au- 
thoritarian leadership coercing the meeting to follow 
a prearranged program, no hymns are sung to con- 
strain an individual to express feelings which he does 
not experience and no written creed exists to impress 
belief. In the meeting for business there is theoreti- 
cally no coercion of a minority by a majority, nor the 
reverse. Peaceableness exists as a positive power by 
which an inner appeal is made to the best that is in 
man, rather than an external pressure by forces from 
outside him. This must include that kind of love and 
understanding which integrates separate and conflict- 
ing elements into a higher unity. 
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EQUALITY is present in the meeting in the equal 
opportunity for all to take part in the worship or 
business regardless of age, sex, or official position. 
This does not mean that the opinions of all have equal 
weight in determining decisions. There are obvious 
differences of ability and insight, but it does mean 
that every opinion expressed must be taken into ac- 
count in reaching a decision. 


SIMPLICITY, as Friends have used the word, has 
had various meanings at different times in Quaker 
history. In general it means the absence of superfluity. 
It has often had the broader connotations of sincer- 
ity, integrity, practicality and consistency. For ex- 
ample, an elaborate decoration in a Quaker meeting 
house would not only be superfluous, but would also 
result in an aesthetic shock disturbing the harmony 
which belongs to a single consistent whole. The ab- 
sence of ritualistic symbols in Quaker worship is in 
accord with simplicity because either that which is 
symbolized is present, in which case the symbol may 
be considered superfluous, or if that which is symbol- 
ized is not present, the symbol may become a mislead- 
ing substitute. The term “simplicity of Truth’ is 
characteristic. Simplicity in speech meant the use of 
simple direct statements unadorned with elaborate 
figures of rhetoric or strained attempts at eloquence. 
If an item of dress, speech or behavior was practical, 
it was classed as being in accordance with the simplic- 
aty of truth. 
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These four social testimonies working within the 
meeting tend to spread beyond it, though obviously 
they are less workable in an unsympathetic environ- 
ment. COMMUNITY, the first social doctrine to develop, 
becomes a testimony which aims to increase the inter- 
dependence of men everywhere. On its spiritual side 
this sense of interdependence expresses itself in a 
vigorous effort to interpret the faith to the world, 
an effort which lost much of its power after the first 
generation of Friends. On its economic side this sense 
of interdependence has expressed itself in numerous 
attempts to aid the poor and to improve the condition 
of depressed elements in society. Penn’s Holy Experi- 
ment in Pennsylvania was an effort to build up a po- 
litical community on Quaker principles. There has 
been much individual philanthropy in the Society 
of Friends for two centuries or more. Since the World 
War this has been supplemented by more systema- 
tized efforts through the Friends’ Service Council in 
England and the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. Friends have sought to give aid particularly in 
such disasters as war or industrial conflict, emergen- 
cies which are caused by wrong human attitudes. To- 
day the Society of Friends is seeking light as to 
what to do about certain defects of the present social 
order. As in previous generations, its efforts aim at 
no general panaceas, but at experimental measures to 
right this or that wrong as the way may open. 


PaciFism, the second social doctrine to develop, 
appeared at an early date in the refusal of Friends 
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to take any part in war. Later it led them to find 
peaceable and sympathetic ways of dealing with the 
insane and with criminals in prison, But Friends 
are still far from agreement as to the extent to which 
this principle can be applied. Should a pacifist, for 
instance, be a judge, a policeman or a legislator; 
and if not any of these can he endorse the activities 
of judge, police or legislator? Each individual must 
draw the line at the point where his conscience finds 
it to be. 

Even in meeting-matters there seems to be a limit 
beyond which harmony must be sacrificed. For in- 
stance, if a speaker is seriously disturbing, if he is 
out of tune with the general purpose of the meeting 
and the spirit of love in which it seeks to conduct it- 
self, after every constraining resource has proved 
unavailing in the sympathetic endeavor to enlighten 
him, he must be denied freedom to speak. 


EQuaALIty, as applied to sex, race and class was a 
doctrine which developed slowly. It led Friends from 
the beginning to preach religious liberty and almost 
single-handed to win the fight for it by continuing 
to hold their meetings when all nonconformity was 
illegal. Thousands suffered fine and imprisonment be- 
cause they would not take off their hats to superiors, 
would not use flattering titles of address, would not 
bow the knee to any man. As in the Quaker marriage 
there is no promise of obedience of wife to husband, 
so it is in the larger human family. Friends gave up 
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their slaves in America nearly a century before the 
Civil War. The feeling for equality impelled some to 
take an active part in the cause of women’s rights, 
of the rights of Negroes, of Indians and of economic 
classes deprived of the opportunity to improve their 
condition. Equality does not mean that all men are 
essentially uniform and should therefore be forcibly 
reduced to the same level. It does mean that the rights. 
and opportunities of all should be equalized. Are not 
all temples of the living God and, as such, are not 
all worthy of reverence? 


SIMPLICITY is a doctrine which is perhaps more 
personal and less social than the other three. Judicial 
oaths, implying two standards of truth telling, were 
not in accordance with “the simplicity of Truth” and 
Friends, after extraordinary suffering, succeeded in 
altering the law to permit an affirmation to be sub- 
stituted. As one fixed price for an article of mer- 
chandise was more direct and simple than haggling 
over the price, Quaker merchants initiated the one 
price system. Simplicity was mainly propagated by 
example in the use of simple direct statements, by 
integrity in dealings and plainness of living. Quaker 
dress became formalized during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries by the adoption of a single 
once prevalent style as protest against victimization 
by elaborate and changing fashions, This formal 
‘plain dress had an additional purpose. It notified 
the world that the wearer must be treated as a person 
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standing for certain principles. Today Friends 
are hardly to be distinguished from others in such 
matters. Music and painting, drama and works of 
fiction are no longer, as formerly, considered incon- 
sistent with the simplicity of truth. It is now realized 
‘that the arts have a peculiar kind of truth of their 
own. There is still need for an application of the testi- 
mony for simplicity in amusements, in the omission 
of unnecessary or harmful luxuries and in the attempt 
to lessen the increasing busyness and complexity of 
life. 


That the development of the secondary doctrines 
applicable within the sect into the tertiary doctrines 
applicable to all society takes place slowly and always 
leaves much to be desired is an obvious fact of his- 
tory. The question constantly arises: To what extent 
can a type of behavior, developed within a small com- 
paratively homogeneous community, become a stand- 
ard for action outside that community? Some would 
say that what is right in one place is right in another 
and that there can be no compromise. Some would 
proceed by a double standard. In the Catholic Church, 
for example, the monastic community observes a more 
rigorous standard than does the laity in general. 
Many Protestants appear to assent to one standard 
for “this evil world’’ where force must be used, and 
another for the kingdom of heaven where love pre- 
vails. Whatever the Quaker theory may be on this 
matter, Quakers have, in practice, first built up the 
small community of the meeting, in which they can 
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be fairly consistent. From that point they have gone 
out into the world depending on divine guidance to 
indicate how much consistency is in each instance 
required of them. According to Quaker autobiog- 
raphies many have been enabled to live lives which 
they believed were consistent for long periods of time. 
This however was at a time when consistency was 
made easier by a large degree of isolation in a simple 
type of society. It has been comparatively easy to 
draw the line at partaking in war for that limit could 
be clearly defined. But it is not so easy today to de- 
cide to what extent a Quaker can do business and 
still adhere strictly to the standards of his religion. 
That is a question which each, in view of the im- 
mense complexity of modern social and business rela- 
tions, must answer according to his own light and 
leading. 

This same difficult problem comes to the fore in 
education. A school is a certain type of community. 
Can a Quaker educational community be conducted 
on the principles of the Quaker meeting for worship 
or for business with the consequent embodiment of 
the social doctrines of community, pacificism, equality 
and simplicity? Or must we say that a school is a 
community of immature persons, incapable of these 
high standards, and therefore to be dealt with ac- 
cording to a different standard? The history of 
Quaker education will throw some light on this ques- 
tion. 


II. OUTLINE HISTORY OF 
QUAKER EDUCATION* 


George Fox, in 1668, about twenty years after he 
began to preach, set up two schools. One was for boys 
at Waltham Abbey and the other for girls at Shackle- 
well. Before the end of the seventeenth century many 
Friends, some of them ex-clergymen who could no 
longer make professional use of their learning by 
preaching, had opened privately owned schools. Some 
of these schools offered advanced teaching, including 
Latin. In 1671 there were fifteen boarding schools 
kept by Friends. By 1700 the policy of sending 
Friends’ children to day or boarding schools taught 
and managed by Friends was well established. Be- 
ginning with 1690 London Yearly Meeting issued 
minutes urging Quarterly and Monthly Meetings to 
establish schools and advising against the training 
of Friends’ children by non-Friends. This applied 
both to pupils and apprentices. In spite of the fact 
that until 1737 children were not considered members 
of the Society of Friends they were in a very real 
sense in the care of the meetings. Help was early 
and continuously given to poor Friends to educate 
their children at Friends’ schools or to put them out 
to Friends as apprentices. In 1674 London Friends 


* This account has been curtailed for the sake of brevity. No 
mention is made of First Day schools nor of schools maintained by 
boards of foreign missions. The writer’s present concern is mainly 
with Quaker education in America; the account of Quaker educa- 
tion in England is disproportionately brief. For further historical 
details see the books cited in the appendix. 
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established a school for children of poor Friends at 
Devonshire House. In 1697 a training school for 
Quaker teachers was organized at Wandsworth. In 
1702 a new kind of trade school or manual labor 
school was set up at Clerkenwell which carried out 
some of the revolutionary ideas of John Bellers. In 
the course of the century the amount of time devoted 
to manual labor at this school gradually diminished. 
In 1760 the first important efforts were made to send 
up to the Yearly Meeting detailed information re- 
garding the state of education in the Society of 
Friends. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century there 
were at least twenty boarding schools exclusively for 
Friends in England, sixteen for boys and four for 
girls, Several were also established in Ireland, includ- 
ing the famous school at Ballitore taught by three 
generations of the Shackleton family. As only the 
more wealthy Friends could afford these schools the 
need for a boarding school for Friends in less affluent 
circumstances led to the establishment of Ackworth 
School in 1779 with an enrollment of 300 boys and 
girls. This, the first large boarding school under 
Yearly Meeting care, set a precedent for Friends’ 
boarding schools which was soon followed by various 
English Quarterly Meetings and American Yearly 
Meetings. 

The list of schools in England which have de- 
veloped privately under the management of Friends 
is a long one. Of chief importance are the boarding 
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schools owned and officially conducted by Friends’ 
meetings, generally Quarterly Meetings. They are 
assisted today by the aid and advice of the Friends’ 
Education Council of London Yearly Meeting. As 
Friends were not admitted to the English Univer- 
sities until 1871 it was necessary for these schools 
to provide a liberal curriculum. They now prepare 
for university matriculation and school certificate 
examinations. The number of these schools has dimin- 
ished in recent years. They now include, with dates 
of founding and present enrollment, Ackworth, 17709, 
(350), for boys and girls but not coeducational ; Saf- 
fron Walden, 1807, (238), descended from Clerken- 
well, coeducational; Sidcot, 1808, (160), coeduca- 
tional; Wigton, 1815, (110), coeducational; 
Bootham, 1829, (144), boys; The Mount, 1831, 
(119), girls; Ayton, 1841, (161), coeducational; 
Sibford, 1842, (158), coeducational; Leighton Park, 
1889, (150), boys; and Lancaster, (125), boys. The 
Friends’ Education Council assists in coordinating 
the work of these schools. It also controls the award 
of a number of scholarships for study in them or at 
the universities. 

Dalton Hall, a hall of residence maintained in 
connection with the University of Manchester, was 
established in 1876. In 1848, under a bequest by 
Benjamin Flounders, a training college for young 
men teachers was set up under the name of the 
Flounder’s Institute. The income from its endowment 
is now used for scholarships for study at the uni- 
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versities. The Friends’ Guild of Teachers, organized 
in 1895, aids in the exchange of information regard- 
ing educational policies. 

In the Adult School Movement, initiated in its 
modern form in 1845, English Friends have made an 
important contribution to educational history. This 
movement grew rapidly and has now become a non- 
sectarian national effort with more than fifty thou- 
sand members. The effect of these Sunday morning 
classes and discussion groups upon their Quaker 
teachers and the working men enrolled as pupils has 
been broadening and profound, 


Perhaps the most characteristically Quaker educa- 
tional institution in England is the Woodbrooke 
Settlement established near Birmingham in 1903. 
Lectures are given on religious, social and interna- 
tional subjects. Emphasis is placed on interpreting 
Quaker principles and practices, with the expectation 
that the curriculum will help students to become 
better fitted for activity in the Society of Friends. 
Eight other institutions under the care of various 
religious groups are federated with Woodbrooke, the 
whole forming the Selly Oak Colleges. The Wood- 
brooke Extension Committee is an active agency in 
promoting adult education in the Society of Friends 
through summer schools, week-end lecture schools, 
travelling lecturers and the like. 

Friends’ boarding schools in the British Dominions 
with dates of founding and enrollment include the 
Hobart Friends’ School in Tasmania, 1890, (400), 
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coeducational; Wanganui School in New Zealand, 
1920, (74), coeducational; and Pickering College in 
Canada, 1878, (100), for boys. In Ireland there is 
now only one survivor of several earlier Friends’ 
boarding schools. This is the Newtown School, lo- 
cated at Waterford. It is coeducational and has an 
enrollment of 76. In 1934 English, Dutch and Ger- 
man Friends cooperated in establishing a Friends’ 
school at Ommen, Holland. This had until recently 
an enrollment of more than 100. 

The history of Quaker education in America may | 
be divided into four stages. Each stage represents 
the development of a certain type of school which 
has survived to the present. Earliest came the ele- 
mentary school during the 17th and 18th centuries, 
next the academy and boarding school during the 
first half of the 19th century, third the college dur- 
ing the second half of the 19th century and fourth 
the center for study for adults initiated during the 
twentieth century. 


1. THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 


Pioneer Quaker communities frequently established 
schools immediately after setting up meetings. The 
London advices of 1690 and later, concerning the 
education and apprenticeship of Friends’ children, 
had a strong influence in the New World. The first 
schools were in homes or meeting houses. In some 
communities a log cabin school house was built close 
to the meeting house. Sporadic references to Friends’ 
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schools appear in various Monthly Meeting minutes 
of the last decade of the seventeenth century. In the 
early eighteenth century many Meetings in Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia and the Carolinas record educational 
concerns. In Philadelphia a Quaker schoolmaster was 
first engaged by the Provincial Council in 1683, In 
1689 George Keith was put in charge of a school de- 
signed to meet the needs of rich and poor. In 1701 
Penn granted a charter to this school for teaching 
“the rich at reasonable rates and the poor to be main- 
tained and schooled for nothing.” Francis Daniel 
Pastorius became a master of the school in 1697, 
Anthony Benezet in 1742, and Robert Proud, the his- 
torian, in 1759. In 1779 a report to the Yearly Meet- 
ing indicated that there were five schools in Phila- 
delphia under the ‘“‘Overseers of the Public School,” 
a Quaker committee set up by Penn’s charter. There 
were also five other schools taught by Friends. At 
least one of these, the Latin and Greek Grammar 
School, under the direction of Robert Proud, could 
not be classed as elementary. In 1770 a school for 
Negroes was set up, and in 1782 Anthony Benezet 
became its principal teacher. 

In 1746 the concern for education in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting became more intense, and the Yearly 
Meeting advised the Monthly Meetings “to encour- 
age and assist each other in the settlement and sup- 
port of schools,” and to employ “such masters and 
mistresses as are concerned not only to instruct your 
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children in their learning, but are likewise careful 
in the wisdom of God and a spirit of meekness, grad- 
ually to bring them to a knowledge of their duty to 
God and one another.” In 1778 definite steps were 
taken to put this advice into effect. At the recom- 
mendation of an especially appointed educational 
committee of which Anthony Benezet was a member, 
an annual query was adopted, This required Monthly 
Meetings to report what they were doing to educate 
their children. The query reads: “Are there schools 
established for the education of our youth under the 
care of teachers in membership with us and super- 
intended by committees appointed either in the 
Monthly or Preparative Meetings?” Friends are fur- 
ther requested to furnish “particular accounts of the 
situation and circumstances of the several schools.” 

As a result of these measures, which came in re- 
sponse to a general demand, there was a rapid growth 
in Friends’ schools. One of the chief functions and 
one of the most interesting responsibilities of the 
‘Monthly Meeting was the education of its members. 
In 1750 there were about forty Monthly Meeting 
schools in Pennsylvania and by the end of the cen- 
tury as many as sixty-five or seventy are listed, with 
about half as many more in New Jersey. All these 
fulfilled the Yearly Meeting standards, which re- 
quired in the teachers a high moral quality and a sub- 
stantial knowledge of the subjects taught. Some meet- 
ings provided a house and small farm for the master, 
where a few resident pupils could also be housed. 
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Information about these educational activities and 
policies of Friends in Philadelphia was transmitted 
to other American Yearly Meetings through epistles. 
Throughout the Society on this continent from New 
England to the Carolinas there was an increase of 
Monthly Meeting schools between 1780 and 1800. 
This is surprising when it is considered how impover- 
ished Friends had become as a result of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Schools under Monthly or Preparative Meeting 
committees were generally financed at the start by 
funds raised through subscription. After that they 
were supported by fees from pupils, occasional dona- 
tions from individuals, specified meeting funds and 
legacies. Fees were paid by parents who could afford 
to pay them. The education of the children of poor 
Friends was throughout a special responsibility of 
Monthly Meetings. Detailed information in regard 
to it was annually requested in queries sent down 
from the Yearly Meeting. 

In 1801 some women Friends in New York or- 
ganized schools for the education of poor children 
who were without religious affiliation. The schools 
they founded were eventually adopted by the city and 
developed with the aid of the Public School Society, 
which was founded principally by Friends, into the 
New York public school system. John Griscom (1774- 
1852), a plain Friend and one of the most prominent 
educators of his day, was a leader in the development 
of the New York Friends’ schools and of the city 
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schools. Another special educational achievement 
which should be mentioned was the work of the 
Baltimore Association of Friends which established 
more than forty Friends’ schools in North Carolina 
in the years following the Civil War. 


Quaker elementary education east of the Allegheny 
Mountains reached its peak between 1800 and 1810. 
After that there was a decline mainly due to two 
causes: first, divisions within the Society, and second, 
the growth of public schools. The divisions sometimes 
resulted in efforts to maintain two schools where one 
had been maintained with difficulty before. Many 
Quaker schools became public schools. In New Jersey 
as well as in North Carolina, Indiana and some other 
places, Friends’ schools for a time received public 
funds. This facilitated the shift to secular control. 
Sometimes the change was gradual, Friends remain- 
ing in control of the school board after the transition. 
Penn’s Charter for Pennsylvania originally provided 
that education should be at public expense and it was 
proper that Friends should finally aid in bringing 
this about. 

When Friends began to migrate into Ohio and 
Indiana early in the 19th century, school houses 
were built as early as meeting houses, sometimes 
earlier. Itemized reports on education were sent up to 
Indiana Yearly Meeting from 1830 onwards. By 
1850 ninety-six Friends’ schools, with an enrollment 
of 3,482, were reported within the limits of the 
Yearly Meeting. After that time the rapidly grow- 
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ing public school system absorbed the Friends’ 
schools. By 1890, no Friends’ elementary schools were 
left in Indiana. As a result of the transfer of ele- 
mentary schooling to the care and charge of public 
authority western Friends turned their special atten- 
tion to academies and high schools. In developing 
these facilities for education above the elementary 
grades they anticipated the state by many years. 

Today Friends’ elementary instruction is carried 
on principally in schools which also have a program 
of preparation for college but there are still a number 
of elementary schools without high school depart- 
ments. Thirteen belonging to the two Philadelphia 
Yearly Meetings have survived. These are located 
at Atlantic City (including a junior high school), 
Buckingham, Falsington, Frankford, Germantown 
(Greene Street), Haddonfield, Haverford, Lans- 
downe, Media, Plymouth, West Chester, Westfield 
and West Philadelphia. The Conservative Yearly 
Meetings of Ohio and Iowa maintain five elementary 
schools. 


2. THE ACADEMY OR SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


The second stage in Quaker education was the 
development of the academy, seminary or higher 
school, which generally retained the elementary 
school out of which it developed. The leading schools 
of this type were coeducational boarding schools. 
They sometimes originated because of the difficulty 
of getting proper teachers and a proper religious en- 
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vironment in the elementary day schools. These 
higher schools present wide variation in the subjects 
taught and the degree of advancement for which they 
provided. Often they overlapped the college. Trigo- 
nometry, astronomy, surveying, navigation, Latin 
and Greek, French, natural philosophy, logic, Chris- 
tian evidences, and indeed whatever teaching the 
teachers might be qualified to impart, was included 
in their program. Occasionally an elementary school 
developed into an academy because of the presence 
of a teacher or teachers specially trained and inter- 
ested in certain higher subjects. 

The more stable among the academies were board- 
ing schools established and controlled by Yearly 
Meetings. With the exception of Fair Hill, Mary- 
land, and Stavanger, Iowa, all of these Yearly Meet- 
ing schools survive or they have become colleges. This 
record indicates the greater stability of schools with 
Yearly Meeting support. These schools are: the 
Friends’ School in Providence, Rhode Island, now 
known as Moses Brown School, first established at 
Portsmouth in 1784 and later at Providence in 1819, 
enrollment 354; Oak Grove Seminary in Maine, be- 
gun in 1849 and transferred to the Yearly Meeting 
in 1885, enrollment 90; Westtown School in Penn- 
sylvania, established in 1799, enrollment 304; Fair 
Hill Boarding School in Maryland, 1819-1865; Nine 
Partners Boarding School in New York, 1796, now 
Oakwood School in Poughkeepsie, enrollment 128; 
‘Friends’ Boarding School at Barnesville, Ohio, estab- 
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lished at Barnesville in 1875 and.descended from 
the school established at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, in 1837, 
enrollment 80; Stavanger Boarding School in Iowa, 
1891-1913; New Garden Boarding School in North 
Carolina, 1837, now Guilford College; the boarding 
school at Richmond, Indiana, 1847, now Earlham 
College; West Lake Boarding School in Canada, 
1841-1869, later Pickering College, 1878, enroll- 
ment 100, now at Newmarket, Ontario, but no longer 
under the Yearly Meeting; George School, 1893, 
at Newtown, Pennsylvania, enrollment 387, and the 
Lincoln School for Girls, Providence, Rhode Island, 
1926, enrollment 245. 

Today all American Quaker boarding schools are 
under the care of Yearly Meetings except Pickering 
College and Friends’ Academy at Locust Valley, 
Long Island, founded in 1876, present enrollment 
163. All were originally for both sexes though not at 
first coeducational. They remain coeducational with 
the exception of Moses Brown School which became 
a boys’ school when the Lincoln School for Girls was 
set off in 1926, and Pickering College which became 
a boys’ school in 1927. 

Quarterly Meetings occasionally set up boarding 
schools. For example, Scattergood Boarding School in 
Iowa, 1890-1929, was established by Hickory Grove 
Quarterly Meeting (then Ohio, Conservative), 
Southern Boarding School, Maryland, 1800-1806, by 
Southern Quarter of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 1870, by Purchase 
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Quarter of New York Yearly Meeting. A few de- 
veloped under Monthly Meeting care, as did Bacon 
Academy, Woodstown, New Jersey, 1844-1905. 
Others were owned by groups of Friends. This was 
the case with New Bedford Friends’ Academy, 1810, 
now non-sectarian with a present enrollment of about 
50. Academies owned by individual Friends included 
Benjamin Hallowell’s Alexandria Boarding School in 
Virginia, 1824-1858; Eli and Samuel Hilles’ Board- 
ing School in Wilmington, Delaware, 1809-1832; 
Samuel L. Griscom’s Clermont Academy at Frank- 
ford, Pennsylvania, 1828; Samuel M. Janney’s 
Springdale Boarding School in Virginia, 1839; 
William Wetherald’s Rockwood Academy in Canada 
established in 1850; John Gummere’s Boarding 
School in Burlington, New Jersey; John and Rachel 
Jackson’s Sharon Female Seminary at Darby, Penn- 
sylvania, 1838-1856; Henry C. Hallowell’s Rock- 
land School for Girls, 1878-1892, at Sandy Spring, 
Maryland. These boarding schools, though owned 
and managed by individuals, were all under strong 
Quaker influence. The list of Friends who presided 
over privately owned schools could be lengthily ex- 
tended though the amount of Quaker influence was 
sometimes slight. In Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
for example, there were at least six personally owned 
academies in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Their principals were Joshua Hoopes, Jonathan 
Gause, Benjamin Swayne, Philip and Rachel Price, 
the Darlington sisters and the Kimber sisters. 
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In the west, Friends’ academies had an interesting 
and important history. While the eastern academies 
originated in the first half of the nineteenth century 
the western academies originated in the second half. 
About 1880 there were twenty in Indiana alone, an 
extraordinary record. Many were under the care and 
direction of Quarterly Meetings. The longest lived 
of the Indiana academies were Westfield, Central (at 
Plainfield), Bloomingdale, Spiceland, and Fairmount. 
These five were merged in the public school system 
in the years between 1911 and 1923. lowa and Kan- 
sas at one time possessed at least five each, Ohio three, 
and Michigan and Illinois one each. These schools 
went out of existence as denominational institutions 
when state and local public instruction had developed 
sufficiently to assume educational responsibility for 
higher schooling in those areas. 


In their best days, the western academies were im- 
portant focal points for intellectual life in the So- 
ciety of Friends. Students came from a distance and 
lodged in dormitories, boarding houses or private 
homes. Loyalty to Alma Mater was great, and alumni 
were active in raising endowment. When the public 
high schools were few and unstandardized state sup- 
port was granted to these academies. This was later 
withdrawn as the competing institutions grew 
stronger. It was then thought best for the Friends’ 
academies to be discontinued or for one after another 
to be transferred to the public school system. 
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The western Friends’ academies represent an im- 
portant and little known Quaker contribution to 
American educational history. Probably the only in- 
stitutions which can be considered their survivors 
today are North Branch Academy (1890) in Kansas, 
Greenleaf Academy (1908) in Idaho, Haviland 
Friends’ Academy (1892) in Kansas, established as 
Friends’ Bible College in 1917, and Friendsville 
Academy (1857) in Tennessee, which is under the 
care of Wilmington Yearly Meeting, Ohio. 


In the south also there were many Quaker acad- 
emies, most of them under Quarterly Meetings. By 
1885 there were at least ten in North Carolina. Of 
these Belvidere Academy (1834) survived until 1914 
and Woodland Academy, founded in 1876, until 
1916, ) 

A number of important Friends’ day schools which 
include elementary and secondary instruction exist 
today under the control of Monthly or Preparative 
Meeting committees. Seven in the Philadelphia area 
are here listed with approximate dates of founding 
and with their present enrollment: Friends’ Select 
School, 1689, 335; Germantown Friends’ School, 
1845, 580; Abington Friends’ School, 1697, 134; 
Wilmington Friends’ School, 1748, 356; Friends’ 
Central School, 1845, 433; and Moorestown Friends’ 
School, 1785, 323. The William Penn Charter School, 
1689, 510, is managed by a self-perpetuating Board 
of Friends. The New York Monthly Meeting of the 
Friends’ General Conference, maintains two day high 
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schools, Friends’ Seminary, 1786, 274 and Brooklyn 
Friends’ School, 1867, 243. Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing of the Friends’ General Conference maintains a 
day school of secondary school rank in Baltimore, 
1784, 335 and one in Washington which is privately 
managed, 1883, 351. These twelve schools maintain 
an excellent standard of instruction as college prepar- 
atory institutions. 

The total present enrollment in all eastern Friends’ 
schools of all grades is about 7400 pupils, equally di- 
vided between boys and girls. Of these about twenty 
per cent are members of the Society of Friends or 
have at least one parent who is a member. The 
Friends’ Education Council with headquarters at 20 
South 12th Street, Philadelphia, acts as an advisory 
coordinating body for all Friends’ educational institu- 
tions and facilitates the exchange of information. 


3. THE COLLEGE. 

The third stage in the development of education in 
the Society of Friends in America was the foundation 
of colleges. In colonial days colleges existed mainly 
for the education of the clergy. Friends, regarding 
preparation for religious service as a life-long indi- 
vidual development rather than an institutional pro- 
gram, felt no immediate need for colleges. In the 
first period of convincement seventeenth century 
Friends had more university trained leaders than had 
Friends of the eighteenth century. Isaac Sharpless 
points out that if the Penn Charter School instead 
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of Benjamin Franklin’s Academy had developed into 
the first Philadelphia college the history of Quaker- 
ism in that area might have been different. In a series 
of five essays written in 1830 and published in ‘*The 
Friend” an anonymous writer, signing himself 
Ascham, shows the great need among Friends at 
that time of higher institutions of learning. These 
essays were among the influences leading to the estab- 
lishment in 1833 of Haverford School which was al- 
most of collegiate rank, 

Quaker colleges were first established in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. Several began as a 
more advanced type of boarding school which main- 
tained a religiously guarded education. In the follow- 
ing list of existing colleges the present enrollment is 
given after the date of founding: Haverford School 
at Haverford, Pennsylvania, founded in 1833, became 
a college in 1856, (303); Guilford in North Caro- 
lina, founded in 1837, became a college in 1888, 
(367); and Earlham at Richmond, Indiana, founded 
in 1847, became a college in 1859, (450). Swarth- 
more, at Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, began as a col- 
lege in 1869, (678), as did William Penn College in 
Iowa in 1873, (130). Colleges established in recent 
times are Wilmington College, at Wilmington, Ohio, 
1871, (270); Pacific College, Newberg, Oregon, 
1885, chartered as a college in 1891, (104); Whit- 
tier College, at Whittier, California, 1891, chartered 
as a college in 1896, (586); Friends’ University, 
Wichita, Kansas, 1898, (486); and Nebraska Cen- 
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tral College, at Central City, Nebraska, 1898, (90). 
About eighteen per cent of all those in attendance at 
Friends’ colleges are members of the Society of 
Friends. These colleges are all under the direction of 
Boards of Managers appointed by Yearly Meetings 
with the exception of Haverford and Swarthmore, 
which are independent. Some individual Friends have 
founded colleges through endowments: Joseph Tay- 
lor endowed Bryn Mawr College in 1885; Johns Hop- 
kins in 1873 endowed both the hospital and the uni- 
versity in Baltimore which bear his name; Ezra Cor- 
nell in 1868 endowed Cornell University; Moses 
Brown helped to found Brown University. Of these, 
Bryn Mawr College was the only one intended by its 
founder to be fully included in the actual Quaker 
tradition. Until recently its trustees were all Friends 
by provision of the charter. 


4. THE SCHOOL FOR ADULTS. 


The fourth stage of Quaker education in America 
was the development in the nineteenth century of 
centers of study for persons who had already com- 
pleted their more formal education. In one sense the 
whole range of Monthly, Quarterly, and Yearly 
Meetings for worship and business, together with oc- 
casional lectures and conferences, meeting house li- 
braries, reading circles and adult Bible classes has 
furnished fairly comprehensive educational instru- 
ments in the religious life. We are here only con- 
cerned with more deliberate and systematic institu- 
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tional efforts. This stage of adult education began 
in America with the Haverford summer schools of 
1900 and 1904. Other summer schools were held 
later at Haverford and Swarthmore. The biennial 
meetings of the Friends’ General Conference begin- 
ning, as at present organized, in ies are also educa- 
tional in character. 


In 1918 the John Woolman School at Swarthmore 
was founded somewhat after the pattern of Wood- 
brooke in England. At this school, courses were of- 
fered in religious and social subjects. This center 
was later moved to Jenkintown and finally discon- 
tinued in 1927. In 1917 a graduate school for the 
study of religious subjects was initiated at Haverford 
College under a provision in the will of T. Wistar 
Brown. Stipends were granted annually on this 
foundation, generally to young Friends, both to men 
and women. These scholarships admitted their holders 
to candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts. The 
school ceased to exist as a separate unit in 1927 when 
it was merged with other graduate work of the col- 
lege. 

Pendle Hill, a new school for religious and social 
study, was set up at Wallingford, Pennsylvania, in 
1930. Students come to Pendle Hill to work at some 
special project of their own, to take part in lectures 
and discussions, and to share in worship and the 
physical tasks of community life. At present this 
community including staff and students consists of 
about forty persons. The Pendle Hill summer school 
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of four weeks with an average enrollment of sixty 
enables many Friends and others who are not free 
for a longer period of study to keep abreast of cur- 
rent thought on religious and social problems and to 
share in a religiously based group life. 

At the present time Woodbrooke in England and 
Pendle Hill in America represent in an especial man- 
ner what we have designated as the fourth stage of 
educational history in the Society of Friends. Men- 
tion should be made here of the work camps of the 
American Friends Service Committee. They repre- 
sent another important modern development in Quaker 
education as do the Institutes of International Rela- 
tions conducted by the American Friends Service 
Committee for a week or ten days each year in six or 
eight areas of the United States from coast to coast. 


IV. QUAKER EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 
IN THE PASSE 


Friends’ meetings for worship and business are, as 
we have seen, communities governed by certain types 
of behavior which are here called secondary testi- 
monies. Friends’ social or tertiary testimonies are 
extensions of these types of behavior to areas outside 
the meetings. One such outside area is the school or 
college or other center for study, the specialized type 
of community created for educational purposes. Let 
us now examine to what extent the social testimonies 
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of the Society of Friends have been applied in the past 
to education. It is noteworthy that tendencies toward 
community, pacifism, equality, and simplicity have in 
varying degrees persisted throughout. They have re- 
sulted in definite educational policies as follows: 


Community 
1. Development of a sense of belonging to the 
Quaker community. 
2. A religiously guarded education. 
3. Dedicated and concerned teachers. 


Pacifism 

4. Non-violent discipline and methods. 

5. Appeal to the inward sense of rightness. 
Equality 

6. Equal education of both sexes. 

7. Equality in education of races and classes. 
Simplicity 

8. Moderation in dress, speech and deportment. 

g. Scholastic integrity. 

10. Emphasis on practical subjects in the cur- 
riculum. 


These ten items represent tendencies and policies, 
not necessarily accomplishments. We shall find that in 
some of them Quaker education did not even approxi- 
mate its ideals, while in others there was a high degree 
of attainment. Let us now consider these trends in 
order. 
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1. THE DEVELOPMENT IN THE STUDENTS OF A 
SENSE OF BELONGING TO THE QUAKER COM- 
MUNITY. 

This objective, though sometimes not deliberately 
and consciously aimed at, was nevertheless present in 
all educational effort under the care of Meetings. The 
Society of Friends in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries resembled a large family in its internal inti- 
macy and interdependence. Students at school became 
vitally aware of this coherence through observing the 
continuous comings and goings of committee mem- 
bers, parents, and concerned Friends who usually ex- 
pressed a religious message. At least once a week in 
day schools and two or three times a week in boarding 
schools the whole school attended the local meeting 
for worship or a special meeting at the school. On 
days when there was a business meeting members of 
the school remained to attend its seSsions and become 
educated in its unique methods. At the end of the 
year, until recent times, the students were examined 
in the presence of committee members and sometimes 
by committee members. i 

By these and other means at home and at school the 
Quaker child came to have a sense of belonging to a 
‘peculiar people.” His plain dress and special code of 
behavior reiterated that lesson. He learned to be loyal 
to his group. He learned not to fear the mockery of 
the world for his peculiarities, An unmentioned reason 
for Quaker coeducation was the facilitation of this 
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requirement of homogeneity by encouraging mar- 
riage within the society. 


Such apparent tribalism may seem undesirable to 
many today. We are all permeated by the extreme 
individualism of our time. But these educational 
aims had excellent as well as unfortunate results. The 
Quaker school knew what it was doing and why. The 
Quaker community, like every living thing, sought to 
reproduce itself and the school was one means in this 
perpetuating process. This purpose, implicit from the 
beginning, became more explicit when plans for 
boarding schools began to be formulated. We find it 
stated in the plan written in 1831 for the New Garden 
Boarding School in North Carolina: 


‘““We believe that the Christian and literary education 
of our children consistent with the simplicity of our re- 
ligious profession (is) of very deep interest if not of 
permanent importance in supporting the various para- 
mount testimonies that we profess to bear to the world, 
and even the very existence and continuation of our 
society.” 


In the plan for the Haverford School written in 
1830 we find stated a need for 


“a guarded education in the higher branches of learning 
combining the requisite literary instruction with a re- 
ligious care over the morals and manners of the scholars, 
enforcing plainness and simplicity of dress and deport- 
ment, training up children in the knowledge of the testi- 
monies of our Religious Society and carefully preserving 
them from the influences of corrupt principles and evil 
communications.” 


Sie 


Such a purpose was furthered by admitting only 
Friends’ children to Friends’ schools. New Garden 
Boarding School made an experiment of admitting 
non-Friends in 1841 but gave it up after a year, stat- 
ing that these pupils were “‘very ignorant of our prin- 
ciples and practices and continuing too short a time to 
become acquainted with them and having their habits 
fixed in customs altogether different from Friends.”’ 
Non-Friends were readmitted to New Garden in 1846 
for financial reasons and to other Friends’ schools for 
similar reasons though other motives such as a mis- 
sionary willingness to share with others what Friends’ 
schools had to offer may have played a part. Haver- 
ford School admitted non-Friends in 1848 after being 
closed for three years because of debts. During the 
latter half of the nineteenth century and the early part 
of the twentieth a decreasing birth rate together with 
a decreasing membership in certain areas and a nat- 
ural desire on the part of the staff in Friends’ schools 
to maintain their numbers and even to expand led to 
the policy of increasing the school income by admit- 
ting non-Friends. Other forces were also at work to 
accomplish this result. In the west the evangelical re- 
vival eliminated almost all that was unique in Quaker 
behavior and worship. At the same time it did away 
with the necessity of maintaining uniqueness by edu- 
cation. In the east less radical influences were at work 
with somewhat similar results in the field of educa- 
tion. As the sense of community waned outside the 
school, the school gradually lost one of its main rea- 
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sons for existence. This sense of community is still 
however a factor in several Friends’ schools, nowhere 
more so than in the Friends’ Boarding School at 
Barnesville, Ohio, where to this day none but Friends 
are enrolled. 

The sense of community was allied with a sense of 
security and continuity. Even a change of principals 
scarcely produced a change of policy, because these 
schools were tied to something more lasting than an 
individual. Pupils who could not pay all or even a part 
of the fees knew that the community was educating 
them because it considered them to be an essential 
part of itself. This sense of “belonging”? gave an 
added sense of power. As an individual the Quaker 
could do little, but by working in and through the 
group, which was his larger self, this same individual 
could do much, even though his own abilities were 
small. 

On the whole it is true to say that the main object 
of Quaker education was to relate individual life toa 
more than individual purpose. 


2. A RELIGIOUSLY GUARDED EDUCATION. 


This phrase, with such variants as “a pious guarded 
education,’ occurs so often in the minutes and pro- 
nouncements of Quaker bodies dealing with education 
that it might almost stand as a definition of their edu- 
cational policy. It did not mean a “guarded religious 
education” for Friends have held that religion cannot 
be taught except by the Divine Teacher who works 
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either directly within the soul or through some pro- 
phetic individual acting under a sense of direct guid- 
ance. A “religiously guarded education” means that 
the Quaker school must, under a sense of religious 
concern, shield the children from contrary influences, 
particularly such influences as emanate from the 
wrong teacher or the wrong text book. Because in the 
early eighteenth century most fiction and drama were 
of questionable value it became habitual to exclude 
imaginative writings. Even middle aged Friends of 
today can remember secretly reading books which 
had acquired the name of “pernicious literature.”’ 
The need for approved textbooks led some Friends 
into the field of textbook authorship. George Fox with 
Ellis Hookes published Instructions for Right Spell- 
ing and Plain Directions for Reading and Writing 
True English in 1673. This was widely used in Amer- 
ica. In 1711 the Yearly Meeting in New England ad- 
vised all the Monthly Meetings to “collect for both 
sorts of G. Foxes primmers” referring apparently to 
both the primer and the Catechism. In 1742 it ordered 
the primer to be reprinted. When the Society of 
Friends needed a Christian textbook in order that its 
children might learn “Lawyers Latin’ and so be 
better able to defend themselves in court, Christopher 
Taylor, first master of the Waltham Abbey School, 
wrote one in 1676 based on the book for children by 
Fox and Hookes. The Latin Testament was also used 
sometimes as a text in the effort to avoid “heathenish 
authors.”” Many other Friends wrote primers, “First 
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Books for Children” or elementary grammars in 
order, by combining instruction in reading and spell- 
ing with religious and moral precepts, to turnthe mind 
of the child in the right direction at the very begin- 
ning of education. Among these were, with dates of 
publishing, John Perrot, 1660; Stephen Crisp and 
George Fox the younger, 1681, (this was translated 
into Dutch in 1755) ; Francis Daniel Pastorius, 1698; 
William Thompson, 1711; John Chambers, 1728; 
John Woolman, 1774; Anthony Benezet, 1778 (the 
rules in this book became the rules of many Friends’ 
schools); John Gough, 1780; Ackworth School, 
1790; Thomas Huntley, 1793; Samuel Wood, about 
1800; John Dalton, 1801; Stephen Day, 1804; John 
Comly, 1805; Joseph Lancaster, 1808; Maria Hack, 
1812; Hannah Kilham, 1818; Elihu Marshall, 1820; 
Goold Brown, 1823 (this was used in the New York 
public schools until 1900) ; Thomas Christmas, 1825 ; 
Maria Arthington, 1828; Barton Dell, 1832; John 
Hodgkin, 1839; Mahlon Day, about 1840. By far the 
most popular Quaker writer of grammars, spellers 
and readers was Lindley Murray (1745-1826), called 
“the father of English grammar,” whose books went 
through from fifty to more than a hundred editions. 
Goold Brown’s Grammar of Grammars has been de- 
scribed as the most exhaustive treatise ever written on 
the English language. 

Of the sixteen different textbooks used in the New 
York Friends’ School in 1825 at least six were by 
Quaker authors of whom four were members of New 
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York Monthly Meeting. (Cox, Quakerism in New 
York City, p. 169). Gummere’s Treatise on Survey- 
ing (1814) reached its fifteenth edition in 1854. Wil- 
let's Easy Grammar of Geography passed through at 
least thirteen editions. Louisa (Gurney) Hoare’s 
Hints for the Improvement of Early Education 
reached its fourteenth edition in 1841. Although a 
considerable number of Friends wrote mathematical 
and scientific texts there was obviously less need of 
“religiously guarding” these subjects. A history text- 
book in which war was not emphasized was urgently 
needed but it was not until 1900 that a Friend, Allen 
C. Thomas, produced one. A Quaker of today, J. 
Russell Smith, writes a widely used series of school 
geographies in such a way as to promote international 
understanding. A number of “select readers’? were 
published by the tract association of Friends. Friends’ 
writings were frequently employed as readers. The 
most popular for this purpose were Barclay’s Apology 
and Catechism, Penn’s Reflections and Maxims, and 
his Advice to His Children. The Bible was also em- 
ployed as a literary reader. Cowper’s “Task” was 
much used both for reading and parsing. 

A “guarded education’’ also meant, for more than | 
a hundred and fifty years, the exclusion of music, 
drama, dancing and the fine arts. All that was thought 
to partake of the “vain customs of this world” was 
severely frowned upon. Light and frivolous conver- 
sation was frequently reproved. Such asceticism, 
characteristic of nonconformist religious sects at the 
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time of the rise of Quakerism, was retained longer by 
the Quakers than by the others. The determination 
not to move forward until Friends could move with 
unanimity had its disadvantages as well as its ad- 
vantages. The restrictions originally arose in middle 
class society partly because of abuses in practice at the 
highest and lowest rungs of the social ladder. Event- 
ually they came to be an expression of what might be 
called Quaker realism, the dependance on fact rather 
than on emotion and imagination. This realism was 
evident throughout Quaker educational policy. Fic- 
tion in literature and drama was not considered to be 
“in the Truth.” It portrayed a non-existent world. 
“Such literary publications as unprofitably elate the 
mind and give a disrelish for the purity of gospel 
truths,” to use Sarah Grubb’s words, were therefore 
excluded. Nor was music “in the Truth” for it stirred 
up feelings which correspond to no objective facts. 
More than that, it was considered a waste of time. 
There was also the risk of a desire for it in the meet- 
ing for worship. John G. Whittier, when asked in 
1880 whether he would recommend the teaching of 
music at the Friends’ School in Providence, replied: 
“In the present state of our Society, the manifest 
drifting from the great central principles, and resort 
to the devices and expedients of other sects, I am led 
to fear that the teaching of music in the School might 
be found in many instances the preparation of our 
young folk to practice it in our meetings.” 
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If the Quaker child was not trained in the accom- 
plishments which were well thought of by the world, 
he was taught other accomplishments which were well 
thought of by the Society of Friends. A biographer 
says of Dolly Madison that, due to her Quaker edu- 
cation, she “was taught to ignore all those graceful 
accomplishments deemed so necessary in the forma- 
tion of a woman’s education.”’ But sincerity and sim- 
plicity produced their own type of competence and 
good manners, and the age of decorum inculcated 
gentle ways without the world’s formalities. Grace 
and dignity were essential elements in Quaker char- 
acter. 

Now that the psychology of man is more clearly 
understood, Quaker teachers have discovered the 
necessity of educating feeling, imagination, and aes- 
thetic perception. Yet the ancient rigor was not with- 
out its pedagogical value. The child of today who 
lives too much of the time in a fictitious world created 
by the motion picture, the radio, the Sunday comics, 
and ephemeral fiction may find it more difficult to 
“submit to the operation of Truth” than did children 
who were denied indulgences in unreality. 

Samuel Tuke writes regarding the plans for the 
girls’ school established at York in 1784: 

‘‘A strong feeling of caution we believe prevailed lest 
there should be any dependence upon the mere knowledge 

of the head in religious matters or that it should be sup- 

posed that there was at any time saving acquaintance 

with divine things to be obtained without that experi- 
mental teaching of the Spirit of Truth which brings to 
contrition.’’ 
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This emphasis of the religion of the Society of 
Friends upon direct experience rather than on ideas 
which were called “notions,” theological concepts 
called “airy knowledge’ and symbols which were be- 
lieved to be “afloat on the surface,” presents a diffi- 
cult pedagogical problem. A religion of ideas and 
rituals is the kind that can be most readily communi- 
cated from one person to another, for no one can 
transfer his own inner experience. George Fox de- 
scribed a characteristic attitude of the Quaker 
preacher when he said, “I took them to their Guide 
and left them there.” It was said of Esther Tuke, a 
well known English Friend of the early nineteenth 
century, that “her religion governed her steps but 
was seldom the topic of her conversation.’ Because 
of the untransferrable character of mystical experi- 
ence there has been a tendency among Friends not to 
proselytize. 

The Puritan, depending upon a scheme of salvation 
which could be formulated and communicated by 
words, required an educated clergy capable of trans- 
mitting and interpreting God’s plan for men. To meet 
this need the Puritans founded their colleges and uni- 
versities as soon as they became established in the new 
world. The Quakers, not having a professional min- 
istry, did not recognize the need for institutions of 
higher learning, and did not, as has already been 
pointed out, found colleges or turn their boarding 
schools into colleges until the middle of the nineteenth 
century. This gave the intellectual leadership of Amer- 
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ica to the Puritans although near the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the Quakers had greater political 
influence in the American colonies than had the Puri- 
tans. The Quaker school, although it made no pre- 
tense of preparing ministers, did tend in the direction 
of developing concerned Friends. In the course of 
time some of them would on this account become 
more competent ministers if called to that service, 
more competent because they knew more of the Bible 
and more about Quaker literature and because they 
had a clearer sense of Quaker practice. But there must 
be no forcing of growth, no encouragement in the 
use of glib phrases which might not be true expres- 
sions of inner states. The religious motive in educa- 
tion was hidden and seldom explicitly stated until | 
late in the history of Quaker education. 


Accordingly, though religion was not directly 
taught in Friends’ schools the pupils were constantly 
exposed to religious influences. Every school day be- 
gan with a solemn reading of the Bible and at board- 
ing schools the evening was concluded in the same 
way. There was usually a reading from Friends’ writ- 
ings on First Day evenings. Explanatory lessons in 
the Bible were not offered until recent times, but chil- 
dren were required every week to memorize a number 
of verses of the Scriptures. Sometimes they learned 
portions of Friends’ works. A Westtown Report to 
the Yearly Meeting in 1862 includes this passage : 
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‘“‘As heretofore at stated periods, portions of the Holy 
Scriptures, Barclay’s Catechism or Bevan’s Views are 
committed to memory by the pupils, and the Bible and 
other religious books are frequently read to them when 
assembling in the collecting rooms.’’ 


In reciting scripture, as directed in the rules of the 
-Aimwell school in Philadelphia in 1807, a free school 
for “poor” girls maintained by Friends, “the same 
propriety of pronunciation and voice to be required as 
in reading.”’ 

There were frequent periods of devotional silence. 
The following example is cited from the rules of 
Smithfield (Rhode Island) Friends School in 1777. 
It is recommended 

“that the master previous to dismissing the scholars 
direct their books and studies to be laid aside and their 
attention to be retired from them in a pause for inward 
recollection as well as outward retirement and then dis- 
miss them not all at once.” 

Another example is taken from the rules (1807) 
of Aimwell School: 


“In the morning and afternoon when business is fin- 
ished, the work, books, etc., are to be put away and the 
names of the children to be called over; silence is then 
to be observed and insisted on by remonstrance and 
example, on the part of the Teachers: after a suitable 
pause has ensued, the scholars are to be dismissed in such 
number as will make the least confusion and noise.”’ 


Friends travelling in the ministry were frequently 
given an opportunity to convey their message while 
visiting Friends’ schools in the same manner as in 
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visiting families. A brief period of silence, not plan- 
ned for in advance and often arising spontaneously in 
the midst of social or other activities, came to be 
called by the almost technical term, “an opportunity.” 
This interval offered to the minister an occasion for 
delivering a religious message if he or she was in- 
spired to do so. Such opportunities might also be 
sought by school committees. Thus in the minutes of 
the Westtown committee in 1804 we find it recorded: 


“In the evening a season of solemn religious waiting 
with the scholars, teachers and various caretakers was 
experienced, in which the minds of some of the com- 
mittee were qualified by Divine Goodness to communi- 
cate pertinent counsel.”’ 

The central event in the religious education of the 
Quaker student was meeting for worship held on 
First Day and also in the middle of the week. Here he 
was no longer treated as a child. He was made to feel 
as fully able as were his elders to listen to the Divine 
voice. Anthony Purver, a translator of the Bible, in a 
long rimed “Counsel to Friends’ Children’”’ says: 

‘“‘With Friends and Elders when you gathered are 

In Jesus’ name, his promised presence there, 

No useless sights nor trifles then attend 

But leave the child at home, and bring the Friend.” 

The custom of attending midweek meeting still pre- 
vails at Friends’ schools and at Haverford College. 
At Swarthmore College there is a brief daily period 
of worship in the meeting house with voluntary at- 
tendance. However resentful some students may be in 
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regard to this obligation, it is as true today as ever 
that former pupils of Friends’ schools remember the 
meetings for worship more vividly and often more 
gratefully than any other feature of the routine. 

During the eighteenth century it was quite com- 
mon for Friends’ Meetings to hold “Youths’ Meet- 
ings’ at irregular intervals. Some meetings held them 
quarterly. At such meetings elder Friends would in- 
struct the younger in religious and moral principles. 
Later some schools performed this function in the 
class room. Among the books used as texts at West- 
town were Barclay’s Apology, (1678), Clarkson’s 
Portraiture of Quakerism (1806) and Dymond’s 
Essays on the Principles of Morality (1829). Recent 
teachers of Quakerism have used more modern books 
such as Brayshaw’s The Quakers, Emmott’s The 
Story of Quakerism, and T. Edmund Harvey’s The 
Rise of the Quakers. In such direct teaching there 
need be nothing inconsistent with Friends’ views so 
long as it is recognized that familiarity with his- 
torical facts is a different matter from awareness of 
religious truth. 

The memorizing of Biblical passages was inti- 
mately connected with the method of Quaker wor- 
ship. As the student waited in silence in meeting or 
elsewhere the language of scripture would rise up in 
his mind fraught with a meaning more compelling 
and illuminating than if it had been presented from 
lectern or pulpit. The same procedure has been used 
for centuries by Confucian parents who require their 
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sons to commit to memory long passages from the 
Chinese Classics. Each day includes a time of silent 
meditation upon these passages. This method of 
teaching is hoary with antiquity. It is even open to 
question whether meditation is profitable without a 
well stocked memory and conversely whether it it 
worth while committing a wealth of scriptural ma- 
terial to memory without definitely appropriating 
time for the contemplation of it. 

Religion truly was one of the four R’s of Quaker 
education but its teacher was not mortal. The chief 
thing for the pupil to learn was the way to wait with 
a soul open and sensitive to Divine intimations. Such 
intimations could not be heard unless the student was 
protected from influences arising out of a lower 
source. A river not confined by banks spreads over 
the fields and becomes contaminated. This fact made 
a religiously guarded education a prime concern of 
all Meetings, Yearly, Quarterly and Monthly. In a 
letter to Samuel Fothergill, Anthony Benezet writes: 

“Ought not the educating and training of the youth, 
both with relation to time and eternity, next to our more 
immediate duty to God, to be the chief concern of every 


one that really desires the welfare and enlargement of 
the borders of Zion.”’ 


3. DEDICATED AND CONCERNED TEACHERS. 

The main and sometimes the only reason for the 
existence of Friends’ schools when other schools were 
available was the high moral and religious qualifica- 
tions of the teachers. If a concerned Friend was se- 
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cured as a teacher the school fulfilled its purpose, 
otherwise it did not. Almost every pronouncement on 
education in the Society of Friends emphasizes this 
point. Three examples follow, the first from John 
Woolman’s Serious Considerations (1758) : 


“If Tutors are not acquainted with Sanctification of 
Spirit nor experienced in an humble waiting for the 
Leadings of Truth, but follow the Maxims of the Wis- 
dom of this World, such Children who are under their 
Tuition appear to me to be in Danger of imbibing 
Thoughts and Apprehensions, reverse to that Meekness 
and Lowliness of Heart, which is necessary for all the 
true Followers of Christ.’’ 


Sarah (Tuke) Grubb emphasizes the same require- 
ment: 


‘‘To educate children religiously requires a quietude 
of mind and sympathy in their guardians with the state 
of the good seed in them, which will lead rightly to dis- 
criminate between good and evil. 

“If children are to be instructed in the ground work 
of true religion ought they not to discover in those 
placed over them a lively example thereof? Of what im- 
portance then is it for guardians of children to rule their 
own spirits, for when their tempers are irritable, their 
language impetuous, their voices exerted above what is 
necessary, their threats unregarded or the execution of 
them rash, however children may suffer for a time under 
those things they are not instructed thereby in the ground 
work of true religion, nor will the witness of Truth as 
their judgments mature, approve a conduct like this.’’ 
(Life and Religious Labors, 1794, pp. 285, 286.) 


Jonathan Dymond, the Quaker moralist, in his Es- 
says on the Principles of Morahty (1829), a book 
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once used as a text in some Friends’ schools, gives a 
good reason for insisting upon dedicated teachers: 


“It is to little purpose to take a boy every morning into 
a closet and there teach him moral and religious truths 
for an hour, if, so soon as the hour is expired, he is left 
for the remainder of the day in circumstances in which 
these truths are not recommended by any living ex- 
amples.” (p. 202.) 


But school committees in times past, as in the pres- 
ent, have found it difficult to secure enough spiritually 
minded teachers who also knew their subjects. 
Monthly Meeting minutes often complain of the 
dearth and sometimes schools were given up for lack 
of the right teachers. In 1777 Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting complains that committees employ 


‘persons for schoolmasters who have not submitted to 
the operation of Truth, their example has had a tendency 
to strengthen a disposition in our youth to avoid the 
cross and unite with the spirit of the world.” 


In 1751 London Yearly Meeting advised: 


“As the want of proper persons amongst Friends 
qualified for schoolmasters hath been the occasion of 
great damage to the Society in many places — we de- 
sire Friends in their monthly meetings to assist young 
members of low circumstances whose genius and conduct 
may be suitable for that office with the means requisite 
to obtain the proper qualifications.” 


Yet Friends did secure many good and great school 
teachers, both men and women. A striking example 
was Job Scott “who was agreed with to teach a School 
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at the lower meeting house in Smithfield to be paid 
Eighty Hard Dollars or an equivalent in Cloathing or 
other things for One Year.” This was in 1777. In Job 
Scott’s Journal we often find this entry, “Sat in si- 
lence, then to school.’ One of the most beloved of 
Quaker teachers was John Ford (1801-1875), for 
many years headmaster of Bootham. In his Journal 
can be found entries like the following: 


“On Seventh-day last I was enabled in patience and 
quietness to labour with a beloved boy, successfully I 
trust. This evening again with the same and yet hope- 
fully. I sought the Divine blessing on my labours, and 
when I found hardness yielding under kind and gentle 
words I could but rejoice.” 


This way of dealing was typical of many Quaker 
schoolmasters. There were Quaker school teachers 
who stuck to their principles when it was costly to do 
so. Samuel Janney’s interest in the abolition of slavery 
hurt his boarding school in Virginia but he did not 
waver. Benjamin Hallowell refused to give special 
preparation for West Point at his boarding school in 
Alexandria, Virginia, yet one of his pupils, Robert E. 
Lee, made an excellent record there. 

The current practice of Friends’ Schools in enlist- 
ing teachers as “interns” or apprentices is serviceable 
for indicating appropriate gifts in young persons in- 
tending to devote themselves to pedagogical careers. 
The practice is not in all respects a new one. We read 
in Woody’s book on Early Quaker Education im 
Pennsylvania that in 1756 Samuel Eldridge was ap- 
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prenticed to the Penn Charter School board. His pe- 
riod of indenture ended in 1760 and he was ac- 
knowledged to be prepared to teach Latin and Greek. 
Similarly James Dickinson was indentured in 1762 to 
serve for three years (Woody, p. 207). The custom 
of engaging an “usher” on a minimal salary served 
the same purpose. Apprentice teachers often served in 
boarding schools. (Dewees, A Century of Westtown 
History, p. 57) 

The scarcity of properly qualified teachers in the 
Friends’ schools was one factor leading to the estab- 
lishment first of boarding schools and later of colleges 
where proficient teachers might be prepared. In 1860 
Benjamin Hallowell proposed a plan for a school 
“adapted especially to qualify Friends of both sexes 
for the charge of family and neighborhood schools 
heretofore languishing for lack of efficiency in their 
teachers.”’ This plan led to the founding of Swarth- 
more College. (Edward Parrish, Essay on Education, 
1866, p. 45) One hundred of the first four hundred 
students at New Garden Boarding School became 
teachers and other boarding schools had similar 
records. 

Teaching has always been a profession agreeable to 
Friends. In 1711 the Quaker schoolmasters asked 
permission of London Yearly Meeting to hold a 
special meeting of their own. In 1875 there were one 
hundred teachers among the members of New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting. Recently there were as many as 
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one thousand teachers in the membership of London 
Yearly Meeting. 
Anthony Benezet expressed a truth when he wrote 
to Samuel Fothergill in 1758: 
‘“‘And indeed it seems to me that our principles, which 
in the present corrupt state of the world seem to prohibit 
our meddling with offices, naturally point out to us as a 
people rather than others, to serve God and our country 
in the education of the youth. I will acknowledge that it 
is a situation which does not appear so desirable as some 
others nor as likely to procure riches, ease or worldly 
honor. But alas, alas what have we to do with these 
things? Shall we desire to be great and rich when our 
Savior has so plainly declared it a situation so very 
dangerous.” 


4. NoNn-vIioLENT DiscIPLINE AND METHODs. 

So far we have dealt with policies which concern 
the school as an organic part of the Quaker commu- 
nity. We come now to questions of academic method 
and procedure as influenced by the doctrine of paci- 
fism. As in the case of some other social testimonies 
it took a certain length of time to realize the full im- 
plications of Quaker ideas. In early Friends’ schools 
a severe discipline was rigidly enforced, sometimes by 
corporal punishment. B. F. Leedom writes of the 
Westtown of 1717: “Friends had not yet seen through 
the Mosaic veil that covered the mercy-seat; the law 
of love had not yet superseded the law of force; the 
old Hebrew law, ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth,’ still reigned triumphant, and moral suasion 
was a thing unknown.” (B. F. Leedom, Westtown, 
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p. 28) Isaac Sharpless, in writing about the Haver- 
ford School, now Haverford College, (Story of a 
Small College, p. 50) speaks of a “Cromwellian at- 
tempt to enforce habits and conduct by authority, an 
attempt which could not be permanently successful.” 

Such authoritarian methods conformed to the edu- 
cational theories of the time both in schools and in 
families yet there is much evidence that Friends, be- 
cause of the nature of their religious principles, were 
in some instances ahead of their contemporaries in 
superseding the law of force by the law of love. Ethel 
H. McDaniel in The Contribution of the Society of 
Friends to Education in Indiana shows that corporal 
punishment was often used in the primitive log-cabin 
Friends’ schools, but she adds that “‘the Quakers were 
the first to put aside the rod.” In 1839 the Friends’ 
Educational Society in England reported that corporal 
punishment was no longer in use in Friends’ schools. 
On the whole, it is surprising that Friends were not 
so much pioneers in the use of a non-violent technique 
with children as they were in its use with prisoners 
and the insane. 

John Bellers in the seventeenth century protests 
that beating children “to make them learn, spoils their 
natural part more than what they acquire will make 
up.’ Anthony Benezet “ruled by love” as his biog- 
rapher Roberts Vaux, declared, and so did many other 
Quaker schoolmasters. There is no better exposition 
of the workability of the law of love in schools than 
Sarah Grubb’s (1756-1790) Observations on Chris- 
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tian Discipline as it Respects the Education of Youth, 
written to influence the policy of the girls’ school at 
York. As a young girl she had nursed the dying John 
Woolman and his spirit breathes in heressay. Toward 
the close of her brief but active life she established a 
boarding school for girls at Clonmel, Ireland. 

_ Joseph Lancaster (1778-1839), an influential Eng- 
lish Quaker schoolmaster and theorist, withdrew as 
much as possible the dominating personality of the 
teacher. His once popular and widely used monitorial 
system, first described in his Improvements in Edu- 
cation (1803), put most of the instruction in the care 
of the older pupils. By thus decreasing the expense of 
education he made it available for children of the poor. 
One of his schools had a thousand pupils. “The 
teacher,” he advises, “should be only a silent spectator 
and overseer.’ In the ideal functioning of this plan 
each schoolroom was a busy hive of learners, the 
more advanced helping the immature. Although the 
word of authority was sometimes needed Lancaster 
goes on to say, “The less the pupils hear the voice of 
the teacher the better they will obey him.” The Lan- 
castrian system was used in the schools of the Public 
School Society founded by Friends in New York and 
for several years in the Friends’ Seminary there. It 
was used also in the McKim School, founded by a 
Quaker in Baltimore for the education of poor chil- 
dren. William Allen, one of Lancaster’s most active 
supporters, established his system in a number of 
Russian schools. 
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Prizes and rewards as an inducement to study were 
discouraged in Quaker schools. Woolman in his Seri- 
ous Considerations gives this reason for departing 
from the prevalent custom: 

“By cherishing the spirit of pride and the love of 
praise in them I believe they may sometimes improve 
faster in learning than they otherwise would; but to take 
measures to forward children in learning which nat- 
urally tend to divert their minds from true humility ap- 
pears to me to savour of the wisdom of the world.”’ 


The testimony against rewards and punishments is 
in line with the Quaker reluctance to speak much of 
rewards and punishments in this or a future life. 
Heaven and Hell are not often mentioned in Quaker 
sermons. The Jesuit schools with their military termi- 
nology and procedure stressed the advantages of 
prizes and distinctions both in this life and the next. 
For Friends the heavenly experience was something 
to be enjoyed here and now and was its own reward. 
In the school the same general attitude persisted. Good 
work was its own reward. 

As a Quaker meeting is calm, unhurried and free 
from excitement and stress, so should a Friends’ 
school be. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., in his report on mod- 
ern Friends’ schools (Swarthmore College Bulletin 
v. 24) writes about one school : 

“There is the usual atmosphere of cheerfulness and 


freedom from strain that is one of the most appealing 
features of nearly all Friends’ schools.” 
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5. APPEAL TO THE INWARD SENSE OF RIGHTNESS. 

The Inward Light, according to Quaker theory, 
shines into the conscience of children as well as of 
adults, enabling them to distinguish between right 
and wrong. This does not mean that conscience is 
always right, but rather that, as the individual be- 
comes more sensitive and obedient to the Divine 
Light, the conscience develops reliability and insight. 
The schoolmaster endeavored to educate the con- 
science by appealing to it. His aim therefore should 
have been to use outward rules and regulations as 
little as possible. Sarah T. Grubb writes in her ac- 
count of Ackworth School : 

‘“‘As religious concerns cannot, any more than those of 
civil nature, be rightly carried forward without order 
and method, it becomes a very important inquiry what 
rules and adjustments of things pertaining thereto are 
consistent with the spirituality of their origin; and when 
these are found they call for great care in officers and 
their superintendents, to keep them in their proper places, 
lest that which is begun in the spirit, should be sought to 
be made perfect in the flesh. 

‘*To know the first spring of action is a notable attain- 
ment; and if it prove pure, then carefully to keep it so 
is a work of far greater magnitude; and which will tend 
more to the regulation of a school, than a fine-spun sys- 
tem of positive rules, untinctured with faith in the suffi- 
ciency of divine aid, immediately communicated.” 

In spite of this faith in the Divine guidance of chil- 
dren, Quaker schools were burdened by many rules 
which were considered educative as well as regulative. 
As educational theory in modern times has become 
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liberalized and more allowance is made for the pecu- 
liar requirements of each individual there has been 
less regimentation in both public and private schools. 
Friends’ schools, with some exceptions, have been 
tardy in keeping abreast of this progressive tendency. 

Nevertheless, there has always been a strong appeal 
in Friends’ schools to conscience. This is not at all 
like the modern appeal to individual desires and in- 
stincts. Conscience, as informed by the Light within, 
is a collective as well as individual phenomenon. The 
procedure of a Friends’ meeting for business shows 
this clearly. The individual must test his own insight 
through the insight of the group. In the same way the 
individual Quaker student must learn to check his 
own conscience by the conscience of the group as a 
whole, the group which includes not only his teachers 
but the whole Society of Friends as well. 

The Calvinistic emphasis upon human depravity 
had its important implications for Puritan educational 
policy. The child, as a victim of original sin, could be 
capable of no good thing of himself but he could be 
made to act in a good way by an effectual external 
regimen. The Calvinists never carried out this theory 
to its logical educational conclusions, but these prem- 
ises resulted in an attempt to make children righteous 
by the application of moral rules and religious creeds. 
Modern progressive education is an extreme reaction 
against these tenets. The avoidance of frustrations of 
the will by following individual inclination exalts 
freedom and minimizes obedience, as the military 
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method of the Jesuit schools exalted obedience and 
minimized freedom. Let the child develop, said Rous- 
seau's followers, as a plant develops freely from the 
seed. So shall he become the individual he was created 
to be. 

Some Quaker educators early recognized the possi- 
bility of developing out of Quaker doctrine a more 
progressive theory of education than that which pre- 
vailed. Dr. John Griscom first brought back from Eu- 
rope news of the revolutionary doctrines of Pesta- 
lozzi. In 1816 Robert Owen and Jeremy Bentham 
were assisted by four Quakers, among whom was 
William Allen, in establishing the famous New Lan- 
ark schools which were by far the most progressive of 
their time. These schools would have been more suc- 
cessful had not the Quakers kept out music and 
dancing. Edward Parrish, the first president of 
Swarthmore College, wrote in 1866: 


“‘The innate innocence of children as contradistin- 
guished from the dogma of original sin... . furnishes 
the key to that method of development which is begin- 
ning to be recognized by enlightened educators in and 
out of the Society.” 

(Parrish, Essay on Education, p. 9). 


The historic Quaker position is between the ex- 
tremes of Calvinism and Progressivism. A child is 
not naturally good nor is he naturally evil; he is 
simply innocent. He has in him evil propensities which 
pull him down and good propensities which pull him 
up. He can choose to follow either. The object of 
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moral and religious education is therefore to give 
every opportunity for the good principle in the soul to 
be heard and followed and as little opportunity as pos- 
sible for the evil principle to be heard and followed. 
This is the basis of a “religiously guarded education.” 
The child is guarded in order that the voice of evil 
may be faint. Every possible opportunity is afforded 
for the voice of goodness to assert itself. 

The Quaker writers of autobiographies who 
attempt to cover the whole lifetime, generally record 
their first memory of hearing the Divine Voice be- 
tween the ages of seven and ten. (See essay by H. H. 
Brinton in Children of Light p. 386.) To employ the 
language of one Yearly Meeting epistle, it was im- 
portant that parents and teachers learn how to be 
“good Elis to the little Samuels.’’ We find a typical 
example of such teaching in a “Dialogue between a 
Mother and Child” (Philadelphia 1807) which was_ 
used for reading and instruction in schools: 


“Child: But Mother, how shall I be good? 

“Mother: Thou must mind, my dear, that within thee 
that secretly inclines thee to be good and warns thee of 
the evil thou art going to do in time enough for thee to 
let it alone. What is that within thee? The Spirit of God, 
that Great and Good Being who is above all, who made 
thee and me and all the world.”’ 


There was much teaching of this sort, especially 
in the meeting for worship. Woolman expresses the 
basis of it in his Serious Considerations: 
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“That Divine Light which enlightens all Men, I be- 
lieve, does often shine in the Minds of Children very 
early; and to humbly wait for Wisdom that our Conduct 
toward them may tend to forward their Acquaintance 
with it and strengthen them in Obedience thereto, ap- 
pears to me to be a Duty on all of us.” 


John Bellers (Epistle to London and Middlesex 
Quarterly Meetings, 1718) expressed the same idea 
when he said of the children of the London streets, 
“They are capable of being saints on earth and angels 
in Heaven.” 

Jonathan Dymond, the Quaker moralist, in the 
chapter on “Moral Education” in his Essays on the 
Principles of Morality (1829), holds that little can 
be gained by formal moral instruction. ““You cannot,” 
he says, “impart moral education as you teach a child 
to spell.’’ ‘Religion,’ Dymond shows, “‘is the basis of 
morality. He that would impart moral knowledge 
must begin by imparting a knowledge of God. We are 
not advocates of formal instruction— of lesson 
learning —in moral any more than in intellectual 
education.” Moral education he holds is “the supply 
of motives to adhere to what is right,” and this can be 
done by association with moral persons, the reading 
of interesting books which are morally sound, and 
above all by an appeal for obedience to conscience. “It 
is of more consequence,” he says, “to adhere steadily 
to conscience, though it may not be perfectly enlight- 
ened, than to possess perfect knowledge without con- 
sistency of obedience. But in reality they who obey 
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most know most; and we say that the general testi- 
mony of experience is that those persons exhibit the 
most unyielding fidelity to the moral law whose moral 
education has peculiarly directed them to the law writ- 
ten in the heart.” (Essays on the Principles of Mor- 
ality, pp. 202-209). 

Quaker educational theory.as far as it concerned 
the teaching of morality and religion developed from 
a consideration of man hovering in the twilight of his 
reason between the Light of God above and the dark- 
ness of evil desires below. This darkness of evil is not 
overcome by knowledge or reason alone for “the 
devils also believe and tremble.’’ It is overcome only 
by turning to the Light and the educator must know 
how to help his pupils to turn their attention in that 
direction. 

In Phipps’ Original and Present State of Man, a 
book once found in nearly every meeting house 
library, the following analysis is found of the condi- 
tion of children: 


‘“How much too potent their inordinate propensities 
are for the Government of the rational Faculty; what 
pains are necessary to regulate and often but to palliate 
them by a virtuous Education and improving Converse 
and the impossibility they should ever be radically sub- 
dued and ruled without the application of a superior 
Principle.”’ 


This is true psychology in archaic language. The 
will is not moved by the intellect but by something 
higher or lower than the intellect. The forces below 
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are not overcome by thought and reason but by forces 
above — a fact which modern psychoanalysts are be- 
ginning to discover. 

In view of these considerations we find that the 
Quaker school should be neither authoritarian after 
the Puritan model nor anarchistic after the ultra- 
progressive model. Rules and regulations must exist 
for the benefit of those who are not yet sufficiently 
sensitive to the Light to do without them, but the 
attention must be constantly directed toward a higher 
type of behavior which does away with outward 
props. The object of moral education is to make ex- 
ternal moral rules unnecessary. Paul called the an- 
cient law of his people a “schoolmaster” but the 
Quaker schoolmaster must aim to get above law to the 
Christian liberty of the spirit. However, it is ob- 
viously much easier to govern by law and when any- 
thing even approaching mass conditions prevails, law 
may be the only thorough-going means of regulation. 
The higher way can only be achieved with small units 
and thoroughly dedicated teachers “enlightened and 
enlivened souls travelling and breathing to God.” 


6. EoguaL EpucaTION oF BoTtH SExXEs. 


The equality of the sexes in Friends’ meetings for 
worship and business naturally carried over into the 
schools. From the beginning girls were given educa- 
tional opportunities equal to those of boys. The unique 
Quaker contribution to coeducation was made in the 
boarding schools. Even here coeducation was grad- 
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ually achieved. Boys and girls were at first instructed 
separately in a single school. The system later slowly 
evolved into genuine coeducation. 

When the policy of a Quaker school turns against 
coeducation it is an indication that Quaker patronage 
has considerably weakened. The minutes of New 
England Yearly Meeting in 1916 give this reason for 
the setting off of a separate school for girls from the 
formerly coeducational Friends’ School in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. During the years 1909 to 1915 
the writer of this essay was teacher and house-master 
in charge of discipline at Pickering College, a Friends’ 
boarding school near Toronto, Canada, which ceased 
to be coeducational in 1927. He there became aware of 
the difficult problems involved in conducting a coedu- 
cational school when a very small percentage of the 
patronage and enrollment are Friends. The most nor- 
mal relations between the sexes prevail when the stu- 
dent group is fairly homogeneous and comes from 
homes that are happy and harmonious. Quaker pat- 
ronage tends to be fairly homogeneous in character, 
and the Quaker home is usually a good preparation 
for the wider associations of boarding school. A 
boarding school, when it is an organic part of a re- 
ligious community, can more easily take on normal 
community and family relationships. These reasons 
have nothing to do with Quakerism as such. Coedu- 
cational schools are today being organized in several 
quarters. It is however a significant fact that Friends 
were for a long time almost alone in solving the dif- 
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ficult problems associated with coeducational board- 
ing schools. With more mature persons such as make 
up our colleges these problems do not exist to the 
same degree. All Quaker colleges are coeducational 
except Haverford College, and Bryn Mawr College 
was originally designed as its feminine counterpart. 

Because of their testimony for sex equality Friends 
early employed women as teachers. The first school 
mistress to be named in the Philadelphia minutes was 
Olive Songhurst who was employed in 1702. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries except for the 
dame schools for young children in New England and 
a few private schools it was only in the Quaker com- 
munities that women were on an equality with men in 
teaching. In the middle west says Ethel H. McDaniel 
in The Contribution of Friends to Education in In- 
diana: 

“‘Women were looked upon more favorably (as teach- 
ers) by Friends than in the majority of communities. It 
was the hardship of ‘keeping’ the one room schools, the 
trails to be walked every night and morning, the wood to 
be carried, fires to be kindled, paths to be made in snowy 
weather, rather than discrimination against women that 
kept men teachers in the majority in Quaker commu- 
nities.” 

The responsibility which Quaker women shared 
with men both in the work of the church and in teach- 
ing gave them opportunities for leadership not open 
to other contemporary women. “The freedom with 
which Quaker women preached — and more than 
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that the freedom with which they entered the public 
platform in one reform and another had undoubtedly 
a liberalizing effect on women’s position in the nine- 
teenth century,’ writes Thomas Woody in Women’s 
Education in the United States. Jonathan Dymond 
after pointing out that the absurd training which the 
women of his day (1825) received made them unfit 
companions for men remarks: 


‘‘Within the last twenty-five years the public have had 
many opportunities of observing the intellectual con- 
dition of Quaker women. The public have not been 
dazzled; who could wish it? But they have seen intelli- 
gence, sound sense, considerateness, discretion. They 
have seen these qualities in a degree, and with an ap- 
proach to universality of diffusion, that is not found 
in any other class of women as a Class.”’ 

(Essays on the Principles of Morality p. 200) 


He concludes: 


“There does not appear any reason why the education 
of women should differ, in its essentials, from that of 
men.” 


Until quite recent times it was customary in the or- 
ganization of the Friends’ boarding schools to enlist 
the services of a husband and wife as superintendent 
and matron. These officials acted in loco parentis for 
the school. They were the heads of the school family 
and represented the school committee. Together they 
had oversight of all matters. If there was, in addition, 
a principal, he had charge only of the studies. The 
matron represented the needed feminine influence in 
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administration. It is interesting to observe the same 
tendency today in the organization of work camps 
under the supervision of the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, and at Pendle Hill. 


7. EQuaLity IN EpuCATION OF RACES AND 
CLASSES. 


“Let your Light shine among the Indians, the 
Blacks and the Whites that ye may answer the truth 
in them.”’ So wrote George Fox in 1690 and one type 
of response to such exhortation was an endeavor on 
the part of the Society of Friends to educate Indians 
and Negroes from the very first.* In 1671 Fox asked 
Friends in Barbadoes to “teach, instruct and ad- 
monish Negroes, Tawnies and Indians.” This was 
done and Friends found themselves at once in diffi- 
culties with the law. Nearly a hundred years later a 
query was regularly sent down from Philadelphia 


* Friends’ Indian Schools first appeared in western New York in 
1796, in Ohio in 1822, in Kansas in 1837, in Maine about 1850, 
and in North Carolina in 1880. The only one of these schools to 
survive to the present time is the school at Tunesassa, in western 
New York, begun in 1822 and established in 1852 as a boarding 
school under the care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. This has 
recently become a community center with educational activities 
carried on by Friends in connection with the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. Quaker Indian Agents in Grant’s administration and 
later, took a prominent part in the education of Indians. Of the 
many schools they established, at least twelve were boarding schools 
with meetings for worship on First Days. Other Quaker Indian 
boarding schools existed at Cherokee, North Carolina, at White’s 
Institute, Indiana, and White’s Institute, Iowa. In 18098 there 
were two Friends’ boarding schools and seven day schools in Okla- 
homa, which soon after came to an end through the growth of the 
public school system. 
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Yearly Meeting asking for specific information as to 
just what Friends were doing to educate the Negroes 
whom they had freed. The answers received indicated 
that in most meetings Negroes were being educated 
either in their own homes, in the Friends’ schools 
along with white children, or, where there were 
enough of them, in schools especially designed for 
them, as in the case of the Negro schools in Philadel- 
phia set up in 1770 and 1786. Many Monthly Meet- 
ings had special committees to look after Negro edu- 
‘cation. In Wilmington, Delaware, in 1798, for ex- 
ample, the Committee reported: “We think the com- 
mittee appointed to this service should be incited to a 
diligent care in order that all those (Negroes) of suit- 
able age should be introduced into some or all of our 
Schools.’’ Wilmington instituted a special night school 
for Negro adults. In 1791 Haddonfield, New Jersey, 
set up a fund for the education of “poor white and 
black children.” In 1794 they report “one large school 
has been kept up at Haddonfield and a number of 
black children have partaken of school learning with 
other poor children.” 

As early as 1760 Virginia Yearly Meeting sent 
down a query regarding the religious instruction of 
Negroes. From then on the records of the Virginia 
and Baltimore Yearly Meetings regularly contain ref- 
erences to the subject. These are, in the main, com- 
plaints that Friends were not doing enough. In 1778 
and succeeding years the Yearly Meeting in Mary- 
land inquires of its subordinate meetings regarding 
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“the proper education and instruction of the Negro 
children under the care of Friends and manumitted 
by them.” 

With such beginnings as these the history of 
Quaker endeavors to educate Negroes is a long and 
eventful story which cannot be given in detail here. 
After the Civil War greater efforts were made, espe- 
cially by the Freedmen’s Association which had many 
Quaker members. Negro schools were set up in 
Washington by New England Friends, In Baltimore 
a meeting house was used as a Negro Normal School. 
In Indiana, 


“between 1834 and 1869 the education of the Negroes 
was largely in the hands of the Quakers . ... Where 
there were not enough Negro children to form a separate 
school Negroes were admitted to the private schools 
maintained by the Society of Friends.” 

(Journal of Negro Education, Vol. 8, p. 652) 


Some of these early Negro schools stressed indus- 
trial training. In 1861 three hundred and eighteen 
Negroes were attending Friends’ schools in Indiana. 
A so-called Negro college, ‘Union Liberty Institute,” 
(1845-1919) was maintained for “that class of 
people who were denied the use of public schools.” 
In 1870 the Friends’ Freedman’s Association of 
Philadelphia maintained 46 schools for Negroes. The 
last of these to survive is the school at Christiansburg, 
Virginia, which is now being turned over to the state 
system of education. The Training School for Teach- 
ers located at Cheyney, Pennsylvania, founded in 
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1837 in Philadelphia as the Institute for Colored 
Youth, was transferred from Quaker to State con- 
trol in 1921. The Schofield School at Aiken, South 
Carolina, is still under the care of Philadelphia 
Friends. Today the Quaker interest in Negro educa- 
tion survives prineipally in the fact that there are a 
number of Friends on the boards of managers of 
Negro institutions. 

In spite of their pioneer efforts in Negro education 
Friends have not carried their doctrine of race equal- 
ity to its logical conclusion, Except in some of the 
earlier elementary schools they have generally fav- 
ored separate schools for whites and Negroes rather 
than mixed schools. Exceptions can be cited, such as 
that of Oakwood School (New York) which recently 
enrolled two Negro students and Media Friends’ 
School which admitted one Negro and as a result lost 
a considerable part of its patronage. Several Quaker 
colleges have enrolled Negro students. Pendle Hill 
annually admits Negroes, as do the work camps of the 
Friends Service Committee. Social and cultural dif- 
ferences result in caste distinctions almost as deep in 
America as in India. The educational realist is bound 
to acknowledge this however much he might wish 
that such differences and distinctions did not exist. 
The contact of different races has, however, an edu- 
cational advantage. Each race can learn from the other 
and in so doing cultivate the Christian (as well as 
democratic) virtues of tolerance, sympathy and 
understanding. There is also a definite value in openly 
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taking a stand against a current injustice. Such a 
stand helps to develop courage and resourcefulness to 
meet other obvious discriminations. 

A notable example of the sacrifices Friends have 
sometimes made for this testimony occurred in 1832 
when a redoubtable Quakeress, Prudence Crandall, 
admitted a Negress as a day pupil to her Female 
Boarding School in Canterbury, Connecticut. Parents 
threatened to withdraw their children but she replied, 
“The school may sink but I will not give up Sarah 
Harris.” The white students were withdrawn. Pru- 
dence Crandall filled up her school with Negro girls. 
The enterprise was subjected to all kinds of severe 
persecutions by the townspeople, making life for her 
students almost impossible. The state legislature 
eventually passed a law forbidding the school to exist 
without permission of the town and the school mis- 
tress was thrown into prison and tried in court. The 
jury disagreed. Finally after a battle of seventeen 
months Prudence Crandall was forced to give up 
after her school was almost destroyed by a mob. 

The doctrine of equality of educational opportunity 
for poor and rich was implemented before the rise of 
public schools by many educational endowments for 
the specific purpose of educating poor Friends. Money 
was sometimes given specifically for the purpose of 
educating any poor children. It was the stated respon- 
sibility of Monthly Meetings to see to it that all their 
children were educated in Friends’ schools and to 
render aid to such as needed it. This responsibility, 
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which used to occupy lengthy attention in Monthly 
Meetings, is still laid upon local meetings though 
public schools have now displaced most local Friends’ 
day schools. Many Yearly Meetings still have an an- 
nual query regarding the number of members edu- 
cated in Friends’ schools. The mounting fees of 
Friends’ schools have placed them beyond the reach of 
many Friends of average or less than average means. 
This is a condition for which the schools are perhaps 
not primarily responsible, except in so far as they 
may have departed from the standard of simplicity. 
They are individually doing what they can to assume 
what used to be the responsibility of the Monthly 
Meeting in giving scholarship aid. 

Unless Friends’ schools have something distinctive 
to offer in carrying out Friends’ doctrines, especially 
the testimony for simplicity, their very existence vio- 
lates this testimony. They may actually strengthen 
the sense of class consciousness in those who can 
afford to patronize them. In public schools and tax 
supported colleges and universities equality of rich 
and poor, and generally of race, is largely carried out. 
This does not mean that Quakers and others should 
patronize them just for the sake of being democratic 
for the Quaker school, traditionally at least, prepares, 
not for the great secular community, but for a special- 
ized religious community attempting to live by higher 
standards than the world around it. If there is no dif- 
ference between the standards of the small religious 
community and the general community, or, if there 
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is a difference and this difference does not appear in 
the school, then the main reason for denominational 
schools has ceased to exist. There is increasing criti- 
cism of the Christian religion today because in its 
churches there is so often heard simply an echo of the 
voice of the world around it. When this is true the 
reason for the church and the church school has dis- 
appeared. The private school may have other reasons 
for existence, as, for instance, permitting educational 
pioneering not possible in public schools. 


8. MopERATION IN DREss, SPEECH AND BEHAVIOR. 

Until comparatively recent times Friends’ schools 
insisted upon the “plain language” and the “plain 
dress.”’ The first meant that ‘‘you” must not be used 
to a single person and the days of the week and the 
months must be designated by numbers rather than 
by the names of heathen deities. “Plain dress’? meant 
a particular cut of coat for boys and the use of white, 
drab, brown or black colors for girls with no worldly 
ornaments such as ribbons. The Quaker bonnet, when 
required, was shaped according to a girlish pattern. 
The dress regulations were carefully detailed in the 
school catalogues. Scattergood Boarding School in 
Iowa for the year 1909-1910 concludes its dress regu- 
lations with the admonition: 


‘‘Pupils are tenderly advised to check the arising of 
pride in their hearts, and cherish instead a true regard 
for the truth, that no desire may be fostered to imitate 
the ever-changing fashions of the world inconsistent 
with that simplicity heretofore enjoined.” 
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Great importance was attached to these so-called 
“minor testimonies” long after their original import- 
ance and significance was lost. They had become 
badges and symbols of membership in the Quaker 
community. They afforded a bond of fellowship more 
recognizable than an inward spiritual state. They 
were a means of informing the world that the wearer 
maintained certain principles. Incidentally they helped 
him to live up to these principles, somewhat as an 
Eton hat helps the wearer to live up to the code of an 
English gentleman. Dr. John Fothergill, in his plan 
for the establishment of Ackworth School (1779), 
writes regarding the pupils, ‘“When they cease to be 
distinguished from others by their garb and deport- 
ment, they too often cease to be distinguished from 
the world by their morals and the rectitude of their 
conduct.” 

Regulations regarding formalized “plainness”’ grad- 
ually disappeared from most Friends’ schools in the 
course of the nineteenth century. They were dispensed 
with in different places at widely different times. The 
last institution to keep the formal plain dress was the 
Friends’ Boarding School at Barnesville, Ohio, which 
finally gave it up about 1928. 

The inner meaning of “plainness in speech, dress 
and deportment’’ can hardly be understood by those 
who have never been immersed in the older Quaker 
cultural pattern of which such externals were the out- 
ward expression. That pattern has almost gone. But 
the testimony for simplicity is needed, perhaps it is 
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needed more than ever in our schools today. Try as 
we will, these schools tend to reflect the methods of 
mechanical pressure, the busyness, elaboration and 
complication of modern life. Changing manners and 
customs require in each generation new applications 
of the doctrine of simplicity. It has been wisely said 
that tradition is the condensed originality of a people. 
The Quaker tradition of simplicity is in reality far 
deeper than these 18th and 19th century manifesta- 
tions. Happily new trends are proving this. The work 
camps of the American Friends Service Committee, 
for example, are educational enterprises in which the 
ancient doctrine of simplicity has taken new and liv- 
ing forms. Pendle Hill with its program of coopera- 
tive work provides another example of simplicity of 
living in modern Quaker education. 


9. ScHOLASTIC INTEGRITY. 

This objective is a subtitle under the more general 
subject of simplicity because only that is simple which 
is genuine and sincere and not elaborated beyond that 
which its own inner nature and function requires. 
“Scholastic integrity’? requires little explanation or 
discussion for, although it describes a characteristic 
quality of nearly all Quaker schools, it is a quality 
of many other educational institutions as well. 
Quaker schools have, as a rule, done what they claimed 
to do. There has been little window-dressing in their 
printed announcements which have sometimes ex- 
hibited extraordinary feats of understatement. Schol- 
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astic standards were high even in the early days. 
About 1790 there were sixty to seventy schools in 
Pennsylvania which satisfied the requirements of the 
Yearly Meeting. These requirements as summarized 
by Thomas Woody in his Early Quaker Education in 
Pennsylvama (pp. 204, 269), were that the masters 
and mistresses should (1) have a high moral char- 
acter, (2) be members of the Society of Friends and 
(3) be competent to teach the subjects taught. Recent 
reports of various investigators indicate that Friends’ 
schools have continued to maintain high scholastic 
standards. 


10. EMPHASIS ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS IN THE 
CURRICULUM. 

We have placed this subject under simplicity be- 
cause simplicity, as applied to the curriculum of 
Friends’ schools, required that no subjects be taught 
which were superfluous and could be considered mat- 
ters of adornment like ribbons on a dress. Command 
of the fundamental processes needed for taking one’s 
place as a useful member of society was naturally a 
practical as well as a basic aim. Religious and moral 
instruction was practical as needed for the good life. 
In the days when the Quakers were still endeavoring 
to convert the whole world to their peculiar beliefs, 
schools were advised by the Yearly Meeting to teach 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, Danish, and High and 
Low Dutch. This practical endeavor to prepare 
Quaker missionaries was not carried very far, though 
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Latin, Greek and French were taught in some schools. 
At a time when most learned books were written in 
Latin, Latin was a highly practical subject. 


The movement toward subjects of a scientific and 
semi-vocational character began with Fox and Bellers. 
Fox instituted the first two Quaker schools to teach 
“whatsoever things are civil and useful in creation,” 
and he often advised: “All Friends train up your 
children in the fear of God and as they are capable 
they may be instructed and kept employed in some 
lawful calling.” Fox and Penn planned a “garden 
schoolhouse’ near London containing all kinds of 
plants for botanical study. Thomas Lawson, a Quaker 
schoolmaster, who was to write the Latin textbook 
for this scientific venture describes the motive for the 
project: 

‘“‘His works within and His works without, even the 
least of plants, preaches forth the power and wisdom of 


the Creator, and eyed in the spaces of eternity humbles 
man.” 


The plan went no further due to the persecution of 
Friends at the time, but Fox donated the plot of land 
assigned him by William Penn in Philadelphia for a 
similar purpose, though it was never so used. 

Penn in his educational ideas seems to have anti- 
cipated to some extent the progressive trend of today, 
His theories are set forth in his Reflections and Max- 
wms and in the Advice to His Children. These were 
frequently used as readers in Friends’ schools. They 
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exerted a considerable influence on educational policy. 
In the Maxims Penn writes: 


‘‘We are in pain to make them scholars but not men, to 
talk rather than to know, which is true canting. The first 
thing obvious to children is what is sensible; and that we 
make no part of their rudiments. We press their memory 
too soon, and puzzle, strain and load them with words and 
rules to know grammar and rhetoric; and a strange 
tongue or two that, it is ten to one, may never be useful 
to them, leaving their natural genius to mechanical, and 
physical or natural knowledge uncultivated and neg- 
lected; which would be of exceeding use and pleasure 
through the whole course of their lives.” 

“‘To be sure languages are not to be despised or neg- 
lected. But things are still to be preferred. Children 
had rather be making of tools and instruments of play: 
shaping, drawing, framing and building, than getting 
some rules of propriety by heart, and those also would 
follow with more judgement and less trouble and time. 
It were happy if we studied nature more in natural 
things, and acted according to nature whose rules are 
few, plain and most reasonable.” 


Before leaving for America William Penn wrote to 
his wife Gulielma regarding the education of their 
children: 


“Let their learning be liberal. Spare no cost, for by 
such parsimony all is lost that is saved; but let it be use- 
ful knowledge such as is consistent with truth and god- 
liness, not cherishing a vain conversation or idle mind, 
but ingenuity mixed with industry is good for the body 
and the mind too. I recommend the useful parts of 
mathematics, as building houses, or ships, measuring, 
surveying, dialing, navigation; but agriculture espe- 
cially is my eye.” 
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In 1695 John Bellers drafted his “Proposals for a 
College of Industry and of all useful trades and Hus- 
bandry with profit for the rich, a plentiful living for 
the poor and a good education for Youth.” The edu- 
cational part of this proposal was in part taken up by 
Friends with the result that the school for manual 
labor at Clerkenwell was established. 


It was also in 1695 that the Meeting for Sufferings 
recommended the establishment of schools in which 
children “can learn languages and other sciences and 
also some remunerative trade, or at least skill and in- 
dustry which will contribute to their support and 
combat many of the temptations associated with idle- 
ness.”’ 

In those days trades were learned only by binding 
children out as apprentices. At the classical schools 
for gentlemen practical or scientific subjects were not 
studied but it must be remembered that the wealthier 
Friends of this early time had lost nearly all their 
property through fines and persecution and the teach- 
ing of the useful arts at Friends’ schools was the more 
necessary on this account. 


Many later Quakers have expressed sentiments 
similar to those of William Penn. Moses Brown 
wrote to David Barclay in 1784: 


‘‘With respect to the education of our youth I would 
propose as the fruit of forty-one years of experience, 
after English grammar, arithmetic, mensuration, the use 
of the scale and compasses .... a short plain set of mer- 
chants accounts .....a general knowledge of Geography, 
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the Mechanic Powers, the Elements of Astronomy, the 

use of the microscope for discovering the minutest parts 

of creation, which with a knowledge of the magnitude of 
the heavenly bodies would enlarge their ideas. Such parts 

of history as would convey a right idea of the corruption 

of the human heart, the true nature of the effects of War, 

the advantage of virtue.” 

In similar vein Jonathan Dymond writes in his 
chapter on education in his Essays on the Principles 
of Morality (1829), “Science is preferrable to litera- 
ture, the knowledge of things to the knowledge of 
words.” This chapter was at least a hundred years 
ahead of its time in its pedagogical theory. The 
Quaker moralist presents a powerful argument 
against the classical education of his day. He con- 
demns a study of the classical languages as imprac- 
tical and useless compared with other kinds of knowl- 
edge which could be acquired in much less time. “A 
young man,” he says, “when he enters upon the con- 
cerns of actual life has to set about acquiring new 
kinds of knowledge — knowledge totally dissimilar 
to the greater part of that which his education gave 
him” (p. 192). The classical languages have no cul- 
tural value, he claims, for they are not really learned 
except by a few nor are they useful as mental exer- 
cises. ‘Cannot the memory,” he says, “be exercised 
as well by acquiring valuable knowledge as by acquir- 
ing a mere knowledge of words” (p. 194) “While the 
mind is exercised it should also be fed.” 

When Dymond wrote his book the study of Eng- 
lish grammar was the backbone of elementary educa- 
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tion. This he condemns as useless. “A boy learns more 
English grammar,’ he says, “by joining in an hour’s 
conversation with educated people than in pouring 
for an hour over Murray or Horn Tooke’ (p. 195). 
“The objection is to the system of attempting to teach 
children formally that which they will learn prac- 
tically without teaching.” Dymond holds that not 
only correct grammatical speaking but also spelling 
and writing should be learned by students while en- 
gaged in tasks which are interesting and useful in 
themselves. “I would not give them a copy book to 
write in hour after hour” but “they should learn to 
write while they are learning to think” (p. 197). 
Dymond proposes a curriculum for boarding 
schools which contains all the sciences, the history of 
modern rather than ancient times and such then un- 
heard of subjects of study as political science and 
political economy. He would teach geography through 
the eye. “The more we can learn through the eye the 
better.”” Only interesting subjects are really learned. 
“While our children are pouring over lessons which 
disgust them we allow the magazine of wonders which 
Heaven has stored up to lie unexplored’’ (p. 198). 
Many of Dymond’s statements are commonplaces 
today, but they illustrate the pioneering quality of 
Quaker educational theory when squarely based on 
fundamental doctrines. Verbalism and formalism in 
education as well as in religion were everywhere op- 
posed by the Society of Friends. It is probable that 
Dymond had some real influence on educational poli- 
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cies in Friends’ schools. His “Essays’’ were used 
sometimes as a textbook in teaching moral principles. 
This book, first printed in 1828 after Dymond’s early 
death at the age of 31 years, has passed through many 
editions and extracts from it have often been printed 
and widely circulated. It had a profound influence on 
the thought of the Society of Friends though it is 
little known today. 

The result of such theories was that Friends’ 
schools introduced courses in science at an early date 
and as a consequence many Friends became scientists 
or at least pursued scientific hobbies. Among promi- 
nent Quaker scientists were John Dalton (1766- 
1844), Thomas Young (1773-1829), John Bartram 
(1669-1777), Luke Howard (1772-1864), William 
Allen (1770-1843), Sir Jonathan Hutchinson (1828- 
1913), Lord Lister (1827-1912), Edward D. Cope 
(1840-1897), and Sylvanus Thompson (1851-1916). 
Between 1851 and 1900, writes Ruth Fry in “Quaker 
Ways” a Quaker “had forty-six times more chance of 
election as a Fellow of the Royal Society than his 
fellow countrymen.” At least eighteen Quakers pub- 
lished botanical works before 1850. The Natural His- 
tory Society founded at Bootham School in 1834 was 
the first school society of its kind in Europe. During 
the early part of its history Westtown School spe- 
cialized in mathematics. In the “Scheme of Instruc- 
tion’’ proposed for Swarthmore College it is stated 
that “It is proposed to give greater prominence to the 
physical, natural and chemical sciences than is com- 
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mon in ordinary colleges.’ At Friends’ Seminary in 
New York manual training was introduced as early 
as 1890 and kindergarten work as early as 1878. Dr. 
John Griscom, one of the most famous of Quaker 
educators, was the first to teach chemistry in America. 
In 1817 John and Samuel Gummere, lecturing at 
their Boarding School at Burlington, New Jersey, 
entranced Benjamin Hallowell, later to become a 
great Quaker educator himself, with the first scientific 
experiments he had ever seen. These are only a few of 
the illustrations which could be given of an early 
Quaker scientific interest. 

There were several reasons for the early introduc- 
tion of science and the practical side of mathematics 
such as surveying and navigation into Friends’ 
schools. Since a good deal of literature and some 
forms of amusement were excluded, an outlet was 
found in other directions. Another and perhaps a 
more important reason was that religion itself was 
for Quakers empirical and experimental. Little value 
was placed on words and much value was placed on 
direct contact with spiritual realities. This empirical 
attitude toward religion which demanded a first hand 
experience, and not mediation through church, book 
and creeds was carried over into a similar attitude 
toward nature. Another reason, often expressed, was 
the belief that nature was not only useful but was 
also a revelation of God. As the announcement for 
New Garden Boarding School in 1837 puts it: 
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“A knowledge of the principles and uses of created 
things has a tendency to expand the view, enlarge the 
mind and raise the affections to the great Creator: be- 
sides an acquaintance with the nature and uses of rocks, 
earths, minerals, etc., may, it is believed, be of material 
advantage both to the mechanic and the agriculturalist.”’ 


Jonathan Dymond writes: 


“It is of less consequence to man to know what Horace 
wrote or to be able to criticise the Greek anthology, than 
to know by what laws the Deity regulates the operations 
of nature, and by what means those operations are made 
subservient to the purposes of life.” (p. 199). 


This was revolutionary pedagogic doctrine in 1825. 

Today the educational pendulum in America has 
swung far over from the classical type of education 
inherited from the Renaissance toward the practical 
and experimental type based on our modern mechan- 
istic culture, but this practice and experience is 
mainly directed toward the material world. Hence it 
has little in common with the Quaker pedagogical 
theory which holds that it is of even greater import- 
ance to be practical and experimental in the world of 
the spirit ; and that the world of nature has meaning 
only in relation to this world of the spirit. This point 
is well brought out in the writings of the most recent 
of the great Quaker scientists, A. S. Eddington, 
especially in his Swarthmore Lecture (1929) entitled 
Science and the Unseen World. Retracing our steps 
from the latest to the earliest, we find that Friends 
have always felt that to be practical is to be both 
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scientific and religious. Christopher Taylor, the mas- 
ter of the first Quaker school, in defending the exclu- 
sion of “‘heathenish” material from his Latin text- 
book, writes in 1676, “We deny nothing for chil- 
dren’s learning that may be honest and useful for 
them to know, whether relating to divine principles 
or what may be outwardly serviceable for them to 
learn in regard to the outward creation.”’ 

Another phase of this subject concerns the Mas 
nation of physical labor with book and laboratory 
learning at Quaker schools. This policy has educa- 
tional, moral, and economic aspects. The plan arose 
quite early. In a document issued by London Yearly 
Meeting in 1697 we read: 

“For the better education of the youth of Friends 
there is a concern on us tenderly to recommend to you 
that care be taken to have such schools in your respect- 
ive counties, wherein your children may not only be in- 
structed in the languages and sciences, in the way of 
Truth, but likewise in some profitable and commendable 
labor or industrious exercises which may prevent many 


temptations attending idleness and instill principles of 
truth.”’ 


The early boarding schools usually planned and 
sometimes managed to include real physical work on 
the part of students. At Ackworth in England, for in- 
stance, the boys once tended the garden and were re- 
sponsible for a few domestic chores while the girls 
mended the boys’ clothes, did other needlework and 
helped with the housekeeping. John Fothergill, writ- 
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ing in 1779, intimates that the labor school at Clerk- 
enwell was not entirely a success, there being too 
much work and not enough play. English Friends 
established three boarding schools especially intended 
for “mixing manual labor and literary instruction,” 
to use their own words. These were Rawdon, estab- 
lished in 1832; Penketh, established in 1833; and 
Ayton, established in 1841. In 1842 a committee of 
the Friends’ Educational Association after a careful 
investigation reported : 


‘‘We are prepared on general grounds and under limi- 
tations to recommend the judicious introduction of a 
certain amount of manual employment in the public 
schools of the Society of Friends.” 


The report seems to indicate that at that time the 
Irish Friends’ School at Brookfield was the only one 
carrying out such a plan successfully. 


This subject has often engaged the attention of 
Friends in America. For instance, in a report (1834) 
of the committee on Education to Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting (Race Street) we read: 


‘‘Some attention has been given to the subject of man- 
ual labor in literary institutions and it is believed that 
the system possesses many advantages and is in accord- 
ance with the simplicity of our profession. The tend- 
ency thereof is to preserve the health of the students 
by furnishing regular and steady exercise and forming 
habits of industry and regularity which are applied to 
their studies.” 
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Moses Brown desired the useful employment of 
pupils at the school he was planning, on the theory 
that “learning and labor, properly intermixed, greatly 
assist the ends of both — a sound mind in a healthy 
body.” In the plan for New Garden Boarding School 
it is stated that “In the recesses of the school scholars 
should be employed in services for the family in gar- 
dening and laboring.” In the rules (1841) for the 
West Lake Friends’ Boarding School in Canada we 
find the request “That male pupils be permitted to 
labor two hours each day if of age to do so, and the 
full value of their labor to be allowed them.” Today 
Pickering College, descended from the West Lake 
School, maintains farm and work shops to provide a 
practical knowledge of the work of the average 
Canadian community. 

In 1850 Josiah White of Philadelphia bequeathed 
a considerable sum of money to found two “Manual 
Labor Institutes’ to be under the care of Friends, 
one in Indiana and the other in Iowa, for “poor chil- 
dren, white, colored, and Indian.’ These two schools, 
amply provided with farm land, after many years of 
ups and downs, are now functioning successfully. 
Another experiment in this field was the founding in 
1845 by the Friends of Western Quarterly Meeting 
in Indiana of an “agricultural manual labor school.” 
Barnabas C. Hobbs, most famous of Western Quaker 
educators, was its principal for twenty years. This 
school, later known as Bloomingdale Academy, 
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eventually became purely academic, and was sold to 
the township in 1916. 

Toward the end of the roth century athletics be- 
came more organized with the avowed purpose of 
accomplishing one of the purposes once aimed at by 
a mixture of learning and labor. No doubt a program 
of sports is easier to manage then a schedule of work. 
While inter-institutional competitive games were to 
the fore they claimed the attention of the youth to the 
exclusion of other interests. Now that their hold is 
somewhat slackening it may be that the educational 
value of labor properly performed will receive more 
general recognition. Today most Quaker Boarding 
Schools require of their students at least the care of 
their own rooms. At Pendle Hill nearly all the phys- 
ical tasks at the school are performed by the students. 


V. THE DIRECTION OF FURTHER 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Out of original Quaker principles there arose a 
philosophy of education which was applied most ef- 
fectively in the period between 1750 and 1850. Be- 
fore 1750 this philosophy of education was slowly 
taking shape in concrete applications and after 1850 
it gradually became less effective due to the decay 
of older forms and the inability to create new ones. 
Yet the fundamental Quaker principles are as fertile 
as they ever were and just as able as ever to generate 
new forms of application. The direction of further 
developments in Quaker education, in so far as it 
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is distinctively Quaker, will probably result not from 
the discovery of a new philosophy of education but 
of new ways of applying the old philosophy. To re- 
capitulate that philosophy, we have found that (1) 
the doctrine of the Inward Light gives rise to the 
distinctive procedures of the Friends’ meetings for 
worship and business, (2) these procedures in their 
turn slowly give rise to certain types of human re- 
lationships which become the social doctrines of the 
Society of Friends when applied to the larger com- 
munity with which the special Quaker community is 
surrounded, (3) the school is a special kind of com- 
munity in which these social doctrines can be em- 
bodied to a less extent than in the meetings — but 
usually to a greater degree than in the larger social 
milieu, and (4) the embodiment of these social doc- 
trines in the schools has given rise to the ten educa- 
tional policies outlined in the previous chapter. It 
now remains to offer a few very tentative suggestions 
as to the possible further development of some of 
these policies under present day needs and conditions. 
In dealing with the future it is not wise to be too 
specific. , 

The two policies first in our list, The Creation of 
a Sense of Belonging to the Quaker Community and 
a Religiously Guarded Education, are the positive 
and negative aspects of the same objective which is 
to bring up the young according to the Quaker way 
of life and to shield them from too much exposure 
to other ways of life. The schools of the olden time 
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knew what they were trying to do because this way 
was fairly definite, but today there is bewilderment, 
not only because this particular objective is no longer 
so clear but also because there is doubt as to whether 
any such objective ought to exist. Some would hold 
that to have such an objective is exclusive and un- 
democratic. Is not Quakerism itself simply democracy 
carried to its logical conclusion and if so what better 
can we do than teach that kind of tolerance of each 
other and that kind of cooperative effort so essential 
to the perpetuation of our American institutions. But 
if that be so, Quaker schools have the same objective 
as our public schools but are less able to reach it 
because, being patronized by a wealthier class, they 
are therefore less democratic. If Quaker schools are 
to have a right to existence they must have a peculiar 
mission. 


The older Quaker way of life with its other-worldly 
orientation, its peculiar dress and speech, its grace 
and dignity of manner, its simple honest directness 
tending even to bluntness, its emphasis on complete 
obedience to the Light and on fearlessly following 
a “‘concern’’ regardless of consequences, its meticu- 
lous efforts to avoid compromise has, like the pattern 
of the old Southern gentry, “gone with the wind.” 
Those of us who lived in its fading twilight may ex- 
perience a nostalgic longing for it but old days and 
ways will not come back. The dykes raised to keep 
out the world are all down now and the flood has come 
in and erased the old landmarks. Friends are still 
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somewhat sensitive to the Light, internationally 
minded, tolerant of differing opinions. They are 
more socially active than ever but their activity tends 
to be more on the intellectual and deliberative level 
than on that deeper level in which unity with God 
and man is felt as a creative fact of experience. There 
is not so much of that reckless following of Divine 
Leading regardless of consequences. 

Since the middle of the nineteenth century the 
Quaker cultural pattern has been slowly weakening 
because of many influences from the outside, includ- 
ing a narrow form of evangelical religion, which 
pulled in one direction and rationalistic or material- 
istic ways of thinking, which pulled in the other. The 
Quaker school was centered in a specialized commun- 
ity, divinely inspired and living according to stand- 
ards which the world around it had not accepted. This 
divine-human community endeavored to preserve its 
character by a “religiously guarded education”’ of its 
youth. But every new development of science has been 
another device for breaking through the wall of pri- 
vacy which no longer guards even our homes, Easy 
methods of transportation result in a mobile popula- 
tion which breaks up and scatters Quaker commun- 
ities and families. Cheap newspapers and magazines 
dump the whole world on our doorstep, telephone bells 
call with an insistence which cannot be ignored and 
the voice of the radio is omnipresent. We cannot 
guard even the inmost recesses of our souls from psy- 
chology. Such things as these, which are everywhere 
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shifting the world from the intimate and untrans- 
ferrable to the common and transferrable, have 
tended to efface the boundary between the specialized 
-divine-human community of the Society of Friends 
and the great secular community of this world. As a 
result Quaker schools have gradually come to cease 
exercising their main function of preparing for a 
special community and have tended, like other 
schools, to prepare for the great community of this 
world. This is not wholly the fault of the schools for 
the schools can hardly prepare for a special commun- 
ity which no longer exists in a form so distinctive 
that its way of life can become a definite educational 
goal. The failure is not with the schools but with the 
Society of Friends. 


But if the Society of Friends cannot present a 
definite goal for the schools, perhaps the schools can 
be instrumental in working out a way of life for the 
Society of Friends which will be as distinctive for our 
day and as much an outcome of fundamental Quaker 
principles as that of an earlier time. If the Society 
can no longer lead the schools it may be that the 
schools can lead the Society. In spite of the break- 
down of barriers of all sorts in our modern world 
the school, especially the boarding school and the col- 
lege, still remains very largely a specialized commu- 
nity where experiments can be tried which cannot be 
undertaken in the great world outside where the pen- 
alties for failure are much greater. All teachers know 
that if the kingdom of heaven comes on earth it will 
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probably not come first in a schoolroom. Nevertheless 
the life of the school community may in itself be 
nearer to the ideal than is the more harshly competi- 
tive world of commerce and industry. The character 
of the school is much more within our control than is 
‘the character of the larger community in which we 
ordinarily live. It is not unreasonable to expect higher 
standards of it than we expect of ourselves, for, al- 
though its members are immature, they are not so 
hardened and set in the ways of an imperfect world. 

History shows that in any sect as well as in any 
great historical movement creative periods alternate 
with periods of organization and consolidation. The 
seventeenth century was the first great creative pe- 
riod of Quakerism. In the eighteenth century the So- 
ciety organized and consolidated these creations into 
a distinctive pattern of life, a genuine culture. In the 
nineteenth century, this structure slowly decayed. A 
period of flux and uncertainty has ensued with no 
salvation in sight except through social service en- 
tangled in the confused thought of modern economics 
and sociology. Let us hope that we are now entering 
on a new creative period. Our meetings for worship, 
our meetings for business and our schools must be- 
come laboratories wherein the new way of life is both 
discovered and elaborated. 

The school must again become a training ground 
for a specialized community which lives according to 
a way of life different from that of the world around 
it, but serving as a goal or model which indicates the 
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direction of advance. Such a school will probably not 
be of the conventional type of today. If this is 
achieved the Quaker doctrine of “community” will 
come forth again as a new illustration of a great truth 
that not enlightened self-interest nor scientific knowl- 
edge nor authority nor sweet reasonableness nor even 
friendship is the best and strongest motivating power 
in the creation of community life, whether within the 
school or outside of it. It is a central doctrine of 
Quakerism that only religion can dissolve the hard 
crust of self-centeredness and so permit the group to 
grow together in a genuine organic community life. 
All religions accomplish this end of group unification 
in varying degrees. The religion of Quakerism leads 
its adherents, in silent worship and meditation, to 
seek that deeper level within the soul out of which 
unity springs, for on that level all men are one. In 
such worship community ceases to be a doctrine and 
becomes an experience. The Quaker school commu- 
nity, if it is to lead into further developments of an- 
cient procedures must learn how to become welded 
together through worship into a cooperating whole. 


As formerly there must still be some effort toward 
a religiously guarded education. The negative as- 
pect of community must be considered as well as the 
positive. A road cannot be built without removing 
hills as well as filling valleys. If the minds of youth 
are continually being filled by suggestions emanating 
from motion pictures, radio, advertisements and the 
public press they will fall easy victims to suggestions 
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of all sorts. The mind grows by what it feeds on, In- 
ternal resistance to these unescapable influences must 
be built up. But not only should there be absence of 
exposure to excessive propaganda leading to a taste 
for thrills and luxuries but there must be cultivated 
an understanding of propaganda methods especially 
as used in advertising and politics. Resistance to 
' wrong suggestions can be heightened just as resist- 
ance to certain diseases can be heightened, but, as 
in the case of diseases, absence of exposure is also 
desirable. 


In regard to the third educational policy, the search 
for dedicated and qualified teachers, we find that the 
problem of obtaining such teachers is as difficult now 
as it has been from the beginning. There is, however, 
one thing which can be done now better than form- 
erly. School principals require of their teachers a 
certain amount of summer study. If the Friends’ 
schools are still desirous of fulfilling the purpose for 
which they were founded and for which they received 
their endowment some of this study should enable the 
teacher to understand better the ideals of the Society 
of Friends and of Quaker education. In accordance 
with principles already discussed such a study group 
of teachers should form a small genuine community 
which has some of the characteristics of the larger 
school community for which they are preparing. It 
should not result in just an education of the mind 
through grasping intellectually certain ideas but an 
education of the body and spirit as well. There should 
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be group worship, group discussion and group physi- 
cal work. Such an education alone will not produce 
dedicated and qualified teachers but it may help to 
strengthen and direct qualifications already present. 


The fourth and fifth educational policies in our 
list, 2on-violent discipline and the appeal to an in- 
ward sense of rightness, are the negative and positive 
sides of the same objective —the creation in the 
student of non-belligerent and peaceable habits and 
attitudes, based on a spirit of understanding and co- 
operation. | 

In recent times the testimony against war as a 
means of settling disputes between nations has be- 
come the best known Quaker doctrine, though in 
former times it was less specialized and more inte- 
grated with the whole of life. Quaker schools and 
colleges today on the whole tend to be pacifist in their 
teachings. Some of these institutions endeavor to 
make their students internationally minded by giving 
them an understanding of other races and peoples. 

As already pointed out, pacifism is as much a 
matter of feeling and emotion as of thought. A peace- 
able type of character is produced primarily by peace- 
able actions which produce and are produced by peace- 
able feelings. The school must be a training ground 
for tolerance, understanding and cooperation in the 
same way that the meetings for worship and disci- 
pline are such training grounds. As in these meetings 
every form of authoritarianism and other kinds of 
psychical violence are eliminated through an appeal 
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to the Light Within so in the school room there ought 
to be an approximation, as far as is practicable, to- 
ward a similar type of cooperative group life. 


Modern progressive education has come into many 
schools as a wholesome reaction against the older 
authoritarian education but, too often the school room 
is largely an autocracy and therefore not a real 
preparation for a peaceable democratic society. 
Aldous Huxley says in Exds and Means (p. 212), 
“The decline of democracy has coincided exactly with 
the rise to manhood and political power of the second 
generation of the compulsorily educated proletariat.” 
This, he holds, has been due to authoritarian educa- 
tion which produces a submissive attitude toward 
superiors and a bullying attitude toward inferiors. 
But there are many other forces operating toward the 
decline of democracy. The absorption of more and 
more persons into an authoritarian and pitiless in- 
dustrialism with a resulting mass-mindedness and 
loss of respect for individuality has a greater effect 
than education. Big businesses are swallowing little 
businesses. There are fewer and fewer small inde- 
pendent merchants and producers who are free and 
self-motivating. Even agriculture is giving way be- 
fore the same process of increasing mechanization 
and consolidation. Many American educators are 
well aware of these dangers to democracy and seek 
for methods to counteract such tendencies but they are 
faced with a serious difficulty. If education is to be 
practical students must be prepared for the world as 
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it is, a world in which these authoritarian tendencies 
prevail. Students therefore tend to elect those sub- 
jects of study which will enable them to succeed fi- 
nancially and socially. They want to know how to 
control men and nature, not how to attain community, 
harmony, equality or simplicity. Religion and ethics 
they feel, are no help to such success, for they deal 
with man in his freedom and individuality. The suc- 
cess subjects, in the narrower sense, belong mostly 
to those transferrable fields of knowledge which deal 
with men superficially and in the mass without con- 
sideration of that divine spark in the soul which 
makes every individual infinitely valuable. 


If the Quaker school should do again what it used 
to do and prepare, not for the community “of this 
world” but for a special kind of life which is in it 
but not of it, its methods must conform to that special 
kind of life for which it prepares. It would be pos- 
sible, in varying degrees depending on circumstances, 
for the teacher to adopt the pacifist non-authoritarian 
technique similar to that which governs a Friends’ 
meeting for business by which the meeting arrives 
at its conclusions through a united judgment, aris- 
ing from a synthesis of many individual judgments. 
The endeavor to arrive at a condition of unity is a 
valuable training in the use of the power of non- 
violence for it requires a loving understanding of 
opposing points of view, an ability to recognize some 
opinions as weightier than others, an endeavor to win 
over others by appealing to their inner sense of truth 
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and rightness, and a willingness to surrender one’s 
own opinion in obedience to truth. Methods which 
cultivate such a cooperative peaceableness are opposed 
to those self-centered and competitive attitudes re- 
quired for certain conventional types of success, but 
they prepare for success of another kind based on a 
deeper insight into the nature of man and the uni- 
verse. For that reason they are creative of the new 
and unforeseen and hence they can educate the pio- 
neers of a better society. Obviously such a departure 
from authoritarian methods is no encouragement to 
a departure from the authority of facts whether sci- 
entific or historical. 

Some years ago Isaac Sharpless, one of the great- 
est of Quaker educators remarked, 


“There are certain features of early Quakerism which 
it might not be amiss to instil into our college system 
today. They early opposed duels, lotteries, slavery and 
war. If the colleges are educating the leaders of thought 
and method might they not find it profitable to approach 
the new schemes of reform in the manner of the Quakers’ 
quiet assemblies with mind and heart open to suggestions 
from the upper as well as the lower sources.” 

(From a newspaper account of an ad- 

dress by Isaac Sharpless at Brown Uni- 
.versity. Printed in The Friend, 1-7-1915.) 


The words “upper as well as the lower sources” il- 
lustrate an essential difference between the methods 
of a Quaker meeting and discussion or forum methods 
advocated in many pedagogical treatises or books 
on the technique of group thinking. The Quaker 
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meeting seeks light from a level higher than the 
human and the Quaker classroom should not entirely 
neglect this source. As in the early Quaker schools 
there should be periods of silent waiting interspersed 
through the school routine. An example of this is 
found in Tagore’s school in India where the pupils, 
scattered about, spend fifteen minutes in an open 
place in silent waiting, morning and evening. Always 
there must be obedience to the “authority of truth,” 
whether that authority proceeds from the Light 
Within, from the laws of nature or from the events 
of history. Man finds his highest freedom and his 
deepest knowledge in submission, not to the author- 
ity of men, but to the authority of Truth, Beauty and 
Goodness and the stern discipline of facts. 


In regard to the sixth and seventh policies in our 
list, education of both sexes and equality of education 
of races and classes, the direction of further progress 
seems obvious. Inequalities now existing must be 
eliminated as way opens. In the matter of race this 
may require serious sacrifices but when we consider 
how much has been sacrificed in the past in behalf 
of minor testimonies such as oaths, hat honor and 
non-payment of tithes, further sacrifices must be 
made in behalf of a testimony which is today a major 
one. Race and class prejudice and discrimination 
seem to be increasing in the world at present. It is the 
cause of acute misery to many minorities. The So- 
ciety of Friends has seen its way to develop some al- 
leviating measures. A more active obedience to divine 
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admonitions may again make it a pioneer in this 
region. 

The doctrine of simplicity is one of the most dif- 
ficult tenets to apply today. How shall we distinguish 
between necessities and luxuries? Luxuries of today 
become necessities tomorrow. We cannot and should 
not adopt the standards of the past. One way to solve 
the problem educationally is the way which the work- 
camps have taken. They present an opportunity to 
live in stark simplicity for a definite period of time. 
Alternation between luxury and plainness at least 
keeps the claims of simplicity to the fore and shows 
along what lines superfluity can be done away. We 
should not give up trying to establish through choice 
a more self-denying discipline both in our homes and 
schools. 

A certain amount of uncertainty on this point has 
arisen because Friends’ schools have attracted the 
patronage of well to do non-Friends who, without in- 
tending to do so, exert pressure toward making the 
school like the homes from which the students come 
both in quality of equipment and in type of activities 
permitted. Friends themselves often support those 
demands, for their homes are sometimes no more 
simple than other homes. As a result Friends’ schools 
are becoming more costly and sometimes exhibit no 
more simplicity than do other schools. 

But simplicity is not merely a matter of cost or of 
the absence or presence of luxuries. It involves a kind 
of life which is not dependent for happiness on the 
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abundance of material things but rather on inner 
serenity of soul. A serene individual is not anxious 
and worried because of the possibility of material 
losses. His soul is not centered in those things but 
rather in a region which is eternal and which cannot 
be affected by outward change. The early Friends did 
not object to luxuries so much because of their cost as 
because ‘‘where your treasure is there is your heart 
also.”” Luxuries were not necessarily wrong in them- 
selves but they were dangerous as tending to an at- 
tachment to that which is perishable. In times like 
these when worldly possessions seem more uncertain 
and perishable than in the past many are suffering 
from an anxiety which robs them of their joy in life. 

The school must learn how to create for its pupils 
a set of inner dimensions large enough for a habita- 
tion of the soul, a center of life somewhat detached 
from outward changes and independent of the vicis- 
situdes of fortune. Quaker pupils have always heard 
preached in their school meetings such a gospel of 
detachment when Friends of the old type were pres- 
ent. In early times this “other worldliness’’ was based 
on a sharp distinction between this temporal world 
and the eternal realm which surrounds it and perme- 
ates it, a distinction which fortunately appears less 
sharp today. That this was not a doctrine of escapism 
or shirking of responsibility for righting the world’s 
wrongs is indicated by the fact that it was accom- 
panied by incessant social activity. As a matter of 
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fact it gave to social activity a power and a goal 
which it would not otherwise have had. 

We come now to the tenth and final educational 
policy in our list, @ curriculum of practical subjects. 
In America today the older classical education de- 
signed for the cultivation of a gentleman has been 
completely replaced by the practical and scientific. A 
reaction toward older methods is already beginning. 
But the words “practical” and ‘“‘useful” as employed 
in Quaker education applied quite as much to the 
spiritual as to the intellectual and utilitarian. To be 
practical, education must minister to the needs of 
the whole man. Material and social success might in- 
deed be ornamental and superfluous as compared with 
advancement in spiritual development. 

This fact was fully realized in the mediaeval 
schools of Europe. If a reaction in educational tend- 
encies is due, it should be a reaction to this religious 
stage rather than to the intermediate classical stage. 
The mediaeval university had its three departments 
corresponding to the threefold life of man. The inter- 
ests of body, mind and spirit were served by the hall, 
the library and the chapel. In the curriculum there 
were the corresponding arts, useful arts, liberal arts 
and divine arts. All were practical in those less 
specialized and perhaps more integrated times, West- 
ern education has passed through three periods. In 
the first, divine arts took precedence and education 
was religiously centered. Then liberal arts took pre- 
cedence and education became centered in the intel- 
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lect. Now the useful arts take precedence and educa- 
tion is centered in economic and social success. The 
same three periods can be found in the short three 
hundred years of educational experience in America. 
The schools were religiously based in colonial times, 
they were classically based in the nineteenth century, 
aiming at culture and discipline, and they are largely 
utilitarian today. They typify the descent of man 
from the divine to the human and from the human 
to the sub-human, from theology to the humanities 
and from the humanities to scientific materialism. 
Yet man has not substantially changed his nature. 
Every man in his own heart is at once a priest, a 
scholar and a worker, He is at once superhuman, hu- 
man and sub-human. An education which does not 
develop personality on all three levels is incomplete 
and insufficient. It would be difficult to find less ade- 
quately educated persons than some doctors of phil- 
osophy who are superlatively developed in one narrow 
field and under developed in every other line. 

Gerald Heard in his Quaker Mutation (Pendle 
Hill pamphlet number seven) shows that early Quak- 
erism used methods which, if they could be employed 
today, would contain the germs of a new era in educa- 
tion. Early Friends discovered the power which can 
be developed in small groups devoted to silent wor- 
ship and meditation. But Friends lost this power by 
misunderstanding the means by which it was pro- 
duced and by confusing it with historical beliefs and 
social activities. In spite of this failure he believes 
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that the Society of Friends, in so far as it maintains 
its meetings for worship in their original form, may 
still be able to recover something of what it has lost. 
New educational procedures based on its original dis- 
coveries are the means to this end. Heard shows how 
the older methods in education and the current pro- 
gressive ways are now inadequate, A new technique 
is required which takes into account psychological 
discoveries regarding the importance of the subcon- 
scious and the means of educating it as well as train- 
ing the more superficial areas of the mind. The deeper 
stratum is more open to constructive than to destruc- 
tive suggestions though today the depths of our na- 
ture seem more generally exposed to destructive in- 
‘fluences. Early Quakerism discovered a powerful 
method of exposing the subconscious to the divine 
constructive Power in the universe. A school must be 
developed which enlarges the apprehension and 
-awareness not only of the surface of the mind, as 
was done in the older education, but of the deeper 
levels which move the will. The originators of such a 
school must detect how this power has worked in his- 
tory and how it may be generated today to transform 
both individuals and society. 


Gerald Heard, using a modern and unorthodox vo- 
cabulary, has described a task which has always been 
in some degree, however slight, envisioned by 
Friends’ schools. The cultivation of sensitivity to the 
Still Small Voice, willingness to obey it, and the prac- 
tice of ways of living which enlarge the inner dimen- 
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sions of the soul have always been among the objec- 
tives of Friends’ schools even though very little time 
may be devoted to them. If the needs of the whole per- 
son are to be met equal portions of time should be de- 
voted to body, mind and spirit. This may appear diffi- 
cult though it is approximated in certain educational 
institutions of a monastic character both in the Orient 
and the Occident. We cannot go so far in this direc- 
tion but we may do well to go further than we have 
hitherto gone. The need is pressing. Our humanistic 
civilization in which we over-develop the intellect and 
its tool using capacities is collapsing. We are being 
ruined by the very tools we have created. The head 
is over educated at the expense of the heart. Due to 
this one-sidedness students are often neurotic and op- 
pressed by inner tensions. Educators tell us that there 
are more failures in schools and colleges due to a dis- 
turbed and chaotic inner life than to laziness or dull- 
ness. Inner tensions produce outer tensions and outer 
tensions produce inner tensions. Life lacks calmness, 
wholeness and serenity, the results of inner balance. 
The political dictators have realized this lack of bal- 
ance but their way is to level down, not up. They 
know how to expose the subconsious to a potent spell, 
but it is a demonic voice, not the divine Word. They 
seek the kind of balance which was attained in primi- 
tive society, not the kind which is attained in the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 


This balance of the physical, the intellectual and 
the spiritual applies in a special degree to education 
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for democracy, the expressed goal of present day 
American education, The kind of society envisioned 
by American educators is essentially a Christian so- 
ciety. A democratic society in order to function must 
respect human personality as sacred, inviolable and 
capable of genuine self-sacrifice. These are Christian 
doctrines. Democracy cannot work merely on a basis 
of ‘‘sweet reasonableness” and a general pooling of 
conflicting self-interests. There is no such thing as a 
successful secular democracy. English democracy 
was born out of the struggle for religious freedom 
in the seventeenth century. The American democracy 
was founded by persons who came out of that 
struggle and who did not distinguish between their 
religion and their democracy. As long as we can 
draw on the accumulated reserve of Christian power 
stored up in a more intensely religious era, so long 
will our American democracy be workable. Only re- 
ligion can overcome selfishness sufficiently to enable 
men and nations to work together without compulsion. 
And yet in America we expect to secure this religious 
result by secular means and particularly by secular 
education. This is impossible. We cannot gather figs 
of thistles. To educate with individual success as a 
goal is to produce an anarchic chaos of conflicting 
self-interests which can be subdued only by a strong 
central authority which makes democracy impossible. 
If our public schools cannot save democracy by giving 
religious motivation, a tremendous responsibility is 
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placed on our private schools, But they are too few 
and perhaps now it is too late. 

Yet in answer to this point of view it will be truly 
said that there is a power other than religion which 
enables men to work together with sufficient unselfish- 
ness to create a democratic society. That power is 
patriotism. Patriotism is itself a quasi-religion pos- 
sessing remarkable effectiveness. Our secular schools 
attempt to use this power to create the kind of self- 
effacing loyalty which will make democracy possible. 
But patriotism is more likely in the long run to lead 
toward authoritarianism than toward democracy, for 
the average patriot desires a strong state able to pre- 
vail over other states. It is obvious that democracies 
are not as well able to wage war as autocracies. There 
is also a higher patriotism which is not in disagree- 
ment with internationalism. The tragic events which 
are occurring in Europe as these words are written 
demonstrate the disastrous effects of an education 
which teaches that there is no higher authority than 
that of the state. If there is no higher authority, 
then the states must struggle with each other until one 
becomes strong enough and autocratic enough to main- 
tain international order. An education which is based 
not on patriotism in the narrow sense but on religion 
teaches that there is a Higher Power than the state 
which can and will judge the states and to which the 
states must submit if they are to live together in 
peace. Education must include an education of the 
spirit which knows no narrow self-interest, no narrow 
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national interest. It is not too late to make a begin- 
ning, however small. A seed sown now may some day 
become a great tree. 

The education of the spirit, like the education of 
the mind and body, must be a process of slow develop- 
ment beginning with the lowest stages. We cannot 
impose the religion of a mature person upon an im- 
mature individual any more than we can teach the cal- 
culus to fifth grade pupils. Throughout life there 
should be a continuous development in religious in- 
sight. This must be taken into account or chaos re- 
sults. For the sake of simplicity let us consider three 
ages of man, childhood as spent in the elementary and 
the secondary school, youth as spent in college, and 
the period of adult maturity. 

Friedrich von Hutgel in The Mystical Element m 
Religion (p. 51) suggests that the religion of child- 
hood is based mainly on traditions and institutions, 
the religion of youth is based largely on questions 
and arguments and the religion of the adult is based 
to a considerable degree on intuitions, feelings and 
volitions. This is in the main true though, as von 
Hugel points out, each period includes and must in- 
clude some elements of the other two. 

The child does not choose his religious or moral 
code. It comes to him as a fact of environment, some- 
thing given and transmitted through family, church, 
school or state. It is a matter of sense and memory. 
The child is born into religious and moral environment 
and his religious and moral feelings are awakened by 
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the external, the authoritative, the solemn and the awe 
inspiring. The youth endeavors to rationalize and ex- 
plain what he has received as a child. He faces the 
first crisis in his religious life when his reasoning, 
argumentative, abstractive faculties develop to chal- 
lenge his childhood religion. He attempts to harmon- 
ize his religious and moral ideas with other ideas re- 
ceived from his study of science and history. If he 
cannot effect this harmony he endeavors either to put 
his religion in a compartment by itself in which case 
it becomes artificial and lifeless, or he may discard it 
altogether and adopt a purely rationalistic or sci- 
entific attitude toward life. If, however, his religion 
is able to answer his demand for clear thinking and 
systematic arguments he is able to keep it and to 
strengthen it and let it grow. During the storm and 
stress of adolescence he will experience many inner 
conflicts but he will try to keep them beneath the sur- 
face under a covering of indifference or rationality 
unless he is exposed to a religion which seeks to ex- 
ploit his condition and demand his conversion. 

As he grows into adulthood the youth tends to dis- 
cover the insufficiency of reason and science as sole 
bases for life. He finds that they will not answer ulti- 
mate questions nor stand the strain of crises and dis- 
asters. The religion of tradition and the religion of 
reason give way to the religion of action and feeling, 
to the will and to that mystical depth of the soul out 
of which the will arises. Religion becomes a matter 
of inner experience. Intuition replaces authority or 
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reason as a basis of truth. If a man has suffered, and 
most men have, he finds, if he is fortunate, an inward 
experience which transforms that suffering into a 
source of strength and insight. The religion given to 
him in childhood may now return with new signifi- 
cance, in some respects the same as it once was and 
in some respects transformed by his new creative ex- 
perience. This religion of the adult is at once prag- 
matical and mystical. 

This threefold development, however much sche- 
matization over simplifies a complex situation, 
has its pedagogical significance. In the elementary 
school and for most of the secondary period the child 
should receive his religion and morals by precept and 
example. Unfortunately many children today are not 
received into any system of religious and moral ideas 
either at home or at school. As a result they are spirit- 
ually and morally homeless and may remain derelict 
most of their lives. It is absurd to expect a child to 
choose a religion or a moral code or to develop a re- 
ligion or moral code out of nothing. The child has a 
right to be offered something positive, the very best 
that has been discovered by the group in which he 
has been born or placed. If the school or family or 
church does not offer it, it will come from inferior 
sources. The child will not be starved. He will take 
bad food for his soul rather than no food. 

This is merely describing again what Friends once 
meant by a “religiously guarded education.” It signi- 
fies no lack of faith in the Inner Light which shines 
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in the hearts of children. It means that latent good is 
aroused by exposure to the good, latent religion is 
aroused by exposure to the religious, latent beauty by 
exposure to the beautiful. It means also that latent 
evil can be aroused by exposure to that which is evil 
and the child must accordingly be shielded as far as 
is practical from such influences. Naturally there 
must be some dependence on the inward, for a taught 
religion becomes mere cant and verbalism. We know 
that a direct experience of God is not unusual in 
childhood. Our Quaker autobiographies record many 
instances of such experience. But on the whole 
teachers must realize that in childhood religious feel- 
ings are more likely to be aroused by the outward than 
by the inward, and we must not be afraid of precept 
and example and other external means of turning 
children toward that which comes from above rather 
than toward that which comes from below. © 


Colleges must minister to the newly won ability 
to think and reason. Their aim is to develop criticism 
and analysis based on a knowledge of facts. The stu- 
dent is not handed a system of ethics, philosophy or 
religion. He is given the arguments for and against 
all systems and asked to make his choice. Often he 
is unable to choose. He may leave college with his 
mind stocked with a confused mass of contradictory 
systems and concepts which sometimes make him feel 
that it matters little what he thinks. He may be 
guided in his choice of a philosophy of life by a vague 
knowledge of the character of his teachers, but too 
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often in the modern college the teacher and his teach- 
ings are not closely related. The general effect of col- 
lege training in criticism and analysis is to destroy 
the old without developing power to build the new, 
but since no human being is purely analytical and in- 
tellectual the college period is sometimes accompanied 
by genuine discoveries in the religious life. 

With adulthood there comes an increasing ability 
to attain to a mature religion based on deep inward 
experience as well as on authority and reason. This 
period requires its own type of school adapted to stim- 
ulate this development. The adult school should be 
devoted not so much to analysis as to synthesis, not so 
much to specialization as to integration, not so much 
to absorbing many facts as to sensing the meaning 
and goal of life, not so much to thought and research 
as to insight and meditation. This does not mean that 
the other elements earlier developed should be lack- 
ing. There must be the greatest possible devotion to 
what the past has revealed, the greatest possible effort 
to think clearly and consistently. But added to these 
and in a greater measure than is practical in the ear- 
lier schools there should be a deliberate attempt to 
cultivate sensitivity to the Inward Light, awareness of 
that depth within which unites men to God and to 
one another. A mystical religion cannot be taught 
but there are certain conditions which encourage it 
to grow. These conditions are required in the adult 
school. It must provide for regular and frequent pe- 
riods of silent prayer, worship, meditation and con- 
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templation—a searching for inward Truth and 
Light. It must be free from stress and strain which 
bring all the evils of forced development. It cannot be 
geared to the conventional educational mechanism 
with its credits and degrees. Its aims are incommen- 
surable with any system of numerical measurement. 
Such a center for study must be small, permitting a 
maximum of closely integrated community life. To 
such a “‘school of the Holy Spirit” the adult may re- 
tire for a brief or for a longer period of growth and 
refreshment in the cultivation of new found powers 
within. 

Such a school will not be essentially new in Quaker 
education. It will rather be the full fruition of educa- 
tional policies which have long existed, but which 
have lacked opportunity for full expression and de- 
velopment. It will come slowly for the earlier types of 
schools have the prestige which goes with a longer 
history and the devoted sacrifice of many generations 
of upbuilders. But this new adult school must come if 
one of the greatest needs of our times is to be met, 
the cultivation and exploration of that depth of the 
soul out of which arises love of God and love of our 
fellows. The history of the present time shows that 
the older forms of education have failed to develop 
the whole man. They have given us tools, scientific, 
psychological and economic, which are equally appli- 
cable for good or evil ends. A form of education must 
be used which enables us to discover the Divine and 
through it to sense our goal. 
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Quaker education has therefore a threefold task. 
It must be at once authoritative, rational and mysti- 
cal, with emphasis on the authoritative in childhood, 
on the rational in youth and on the mystical in matur- 
ity. All three however must always in some degree be 
present. There is first the authority of the group 
which has discovered a way of life which is good and 
which it seeks to extend by imparting to its children. 
For this purpose the school itself becomes a small 
community preparing for the larger religious com- 
munity by being like it and by living, as far as is 
practicable, according to its pattern. Second there is 
the criticism and rationality of the college age which 
seeks to harmonize this older way of life with man’s 
knowledge of himself, of nature and of history or, if 
such consistency appears difficult to attain, to preserve 
as much of it as is possible by revising the old in the 
light of the new. Third, there is the adult school 
where for a shorter or longer period the mature indi- 
vidual may retire to cultivate and sensitize his inner 
life through study, worship, work and community 
life. Here both the authority of the past and the 
reason of the present are transformed in the light of 
inner and outer searching which looks toward the fu- 
ture. Quaker education need not change its old ob- 
jectives. It need only seek a higher measure in their 
achievement. William Penn said, “Men not living © 
to what they know, cannot blame God that they know 
no more.” 
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